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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Aut the fortresses of the Morea, occupied by the Turks, have 
been yielded to the French troops without the loss of a life or the 
shot of agun. “Ibrahim Pacha having sailed on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, preparations were made to attack Navarino, in which he had 
left a mixed garrison of Turks and Egyptians. The fortress was 
summoned to surrender: the Turkish commander answered, that 
the Porte was not at war with France or England; he would 
commit no act of hostility against them, but he would not 
surrender. Orders were then issued to carry the place: an old 
breach was made practicable; and the French General, at 
the head of his troops, took possession, without resistance, — though 
it turns out that the garrison was provided with all the necessaries 
for a siege of several months. The town is described as only a heap 
of “infected ruins ;” and the French, to use the emphatic expres- 
sion of General Maison, “ have everything to create.” The flags of 
the three Allied Powers were unfurled over the Citadel. 

A similar scene was acted at Modon; only that the place being 
much stronger, more formidable demonstrations were made, and 
carried further,—a party of British sailors, under Captains Mait- 
land and Maillard, assisting. The result was the same: Modon 
surrendered after one of its gates had been forced open. 

Coron and Patras, and the Castle of the Morea, as if by precon- 
certed arrangement, kept up the same form of resistance; sur- 
rendering to the first display of such a degree of force by the Allies 
as would make further resistance unavailing. All the garrisons 
—mustering in whole about six thousand men—were marched 
out with the honours of war, and were to be sent to Egypt. 

The number of Christian captives liberated under the treaty with 
Ibrahim, is only about one hundred and eighty—all that remained 
unsold. The French Government has, with an active humanity, 
sent two Commissioners to Egypt, to try and redeem the Greeks in 
the possession of individuals; and the Pacha has promised to aid 
the consuls in procuring the freedom of those who have not em- 
braced the Mahomedan religion. 

It is stated in Paris that the whole Greek population of Candia 
has been massacred by the Turks, in consequence of a conspiracy 
having been discovered against the Governor. 
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We are without any military details from Bulgaria subsequent 
to the fall of Varna. The Turkish commander Omer Vrione, who 
was advancing to relieve it, retreated when he learned its fate; and 
the Grand Vizier is understood to have retreated also. After great 
rejoicings, the Emperor Nicholas was about to return to St. Pe- 
tersburg. 





Miguel appears to be busy laying down official rules for the 
selection of persons to fill political and ecclesiastical offices in 
Portugal. The Bishop of Beira was deemed a Constitutionalist ; 
but he has addressed a pastoral letter to the people under his spi- 
ritual care, denouncing the Charter, and exhorting the people to 
be obedient to the laws and to their King. It would appear from 
Oporto letters, that the Northern provinces continue in a very con- 
vulsed state; and that the Constitutionalists are again making 
considerable head, 





The plague continues its desolating course at Gibraltar; and it 
appears that the remedies, which have hitherto been considered as 
specifics, have, in the present case, lost their efficacy. The deaths 
on the 15th October, were 45; making, since the commencement of 





the visitation, 626. Fourteen officers were sick, The Reverend 


Mr. Hackman is among the dead. 





The 4th of November, a day dear to the Irish Protestants, was 
fixed for the first grand meeting of the Brunswick Club of Ireland. 
If numbers, wealth, and title, give a claim to respect and a gua- 
rantee for wisdom, then should the resolves of this meeting deserve 
high consideration indeed; for few more respectable assemblies 
have ever been held in that country. About three thousand per- 
sons (we take the numbers from the S/andard) congregated in the 
Rotunda, the largest room in Dublin,—including peers, baronets, 
senators, and gentlemen, headed by the Earl of Longford. This 
nobleman explained, that the object of the societies, of which this 
one was the parent, was the “‘ preservation of the integrity of the 
Protestant constitution ;” and the means which they were to adopt 
to this end, were “ firmness, union, and moderation.” The special 
business of the meeting was to receive the report of the Com- 
mittee, as to what had been done during the three months since 
the Brunswick Club of Dublin began. We subjoin a summary of 
the contents of this report, as it was read to the meeting by Major 


Eccles. 

It explained the ‘steps hitherto taken by the managing committees 
of the Brunswick Clubs throughout the kingdom to obtain a unity of ac - 
tion, which would give strength to their exertions, It stated that branch 
clubs were established in every county, and almost in every town in the 
kingdom, in connexion and correspondence with each other, and others 
were still being formed. The Society was denominated strictly defensive, 
its existence being derived from the violence of “‘ the body styling itself 
the Catholic Association of Ireland.” A general but voluntary contri- 
bution was recommended as a necessary assistance to carrying into effect 
the extended views of the clubs. It expressed much gratification at the 
result of the meeting at Penenden Heath, as indicating that the English 
Protestants had responded to the call of their Irish brethren; and as 
likely to be the forerunner of a similar expression of Protestant feeling 
throughout the empire. ‘The Committee had adopted means, through the 
medium of the press, to inform the public mind in England on the sub- 
ject of the demands made by the Catholics, and of the present state and 
past history of Ireland. It was recommended that petitions should be 
forwarded to both Houses of Parliament in support of the constitution ; 
and an address to the King was also recommended, explanatory of the 
views and tendency of the club. Allusion was made to the threats 
held out, and in some places practically enforced, of withdrawing 
Catholic custom from Protestant tradespeople. But were the Catholic 
population prepared for the measure of the Protestant gentry engaging 
only Protestant servants, and of treating only with Protestant tenants ? 
The Club would not recommend any measures of retaliation at present,— 
trusting that the Catholics would depart from a resolution which would 
be prejudicial to themselves. All personal hostility to the Roman 
Catholics was disclaimed; and every member of the Clubs individually 
adjured not to carry into the relations of social life any of that opposition, 
which as Protestants, and upon public grounds only, they were obliged to 
show to the political claims made by their Roman Catholic brethren. 


From the statement read by the Secretary, it appears that the 
Brunswick Clubs in Ireland are considerably above one hundred. 
Various gentiemen spoke, and moved resolutions declaratory of 
propositions in the report ; and both the resolutions and speeches 
were characterized by a mildness in the manner, as well as a mo- 
deration in substance, that we have not observed at any of the 
inferior Brunswick meetings. 

The leaders in these Clubs seem to think that our ancestors 
reached perfection, in the way of mending the constitution, in 
1688. At the Leinster Provincial Meeting, on Wednesday week, 
this notion was exposed to some ridicule, in favour of the Ca- 
tholics, by the Marquis of Westmeath. The Leinster Protestants 
and Catholics, of which this meeting was composed, showed a 
strong desire that means should be taken to conciliate the popula- 
lation. They expressed no dismay at the decision of the “ Men of 
Kent ;” but they lamented that so much “ practical bigotry” should 
exist among any class of Englishmen as was manifested at the late 
meeting. The following resolution embodies their sentiments on 
the whole matter. 

“That we are, however, much pleased that the great question of 
freedom of conscience has been brought before a meeting of the people 
publicly convened ; and although the decision of the meeting on Penen- 
den Heath has been adverse to that sacred principie, yet, as the English 
mind can best be enlightened by public discussion, we earnestly call on 
the friends of truth and justice to continue to hold public meetings, so 
that it may be ascertained whether the English mind be so far behind 
hand with the rest of the civilized and Christian world, as to continue 

ersecution on account of conscientious belief, after religious liberty has 

a established in almost all the Catholic and several of the Protestant 
States.” 

The Brighton Gazette has revived the dormant rumour that 
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Ministers are preparing to concede the Catholic claims,—qualified’ 


however, with “ restrictions and conditions,” which will render the. 


gift ungracious. One of these is the suppression of the Associ- 
ation,—a measure, possibly, which even Catholies might not regret 
if its labours were rendered: useless ; but it isnot probable that 
the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders—another of 
the “ restrictions’—would prove acceptable in Ireland, or be re- 
garded in England as a precedent altogether safe. 





SaturpAy Nigur. 

The Marquis Palmella has received favourable accounts from 
Portugal. The Constitutional Guerillas increase in numbers, and 
they are headed by some of the first men in the Country. Among 
them are—Colonel Serpa Pinto, who distinguished himself in the 
Peninsular war, and against the Rebels in 1826 and 1827; Do- 
mingos Brainer, the nephew of a Councillor of State who has 
been five months in a dungeon by order of Miguel ; and Padre 
Goes, a young priest of great talents, and formerly Colonel of the 
Students of the University of Coimbra. Sanguine hopes are 
entertained of the overthrow of Miguel without resorting to 
foreign aid. 

It is said that arrangements are making by the Portuguese Con- 
stitutionalists in this country for the blockade of Lisbon and 
Oporto. 

There is a report in the City, that a vessel has arrived at Devon- 
port, bringing information of the taking of Oporto by the Constitu- 
tionalists. But neither our Government nor the Portuguese Am- 
bassador had received any information on the subject up to a late 
hour this evening. 

The accounts received this day from Gibraltar speak of the fever 
as still extending its ravages. 

Letters from Paris state, that the French Government have sent 
instructions to their representative at Rio Janeiro, to offer to the 
Emperor any co-operation that he may desire for the recovery of 
the crown of Portugal; and to neutralize any representations made 
by Lord Strangford in favour ofa different course. 

Vienna Papers to the 28th ult. were received this morning. 
Their contents are not important. 

The accounts from Windsor this morning state, that the King’s 
Physicians have advised him to proceed to Brighton, in order to 
enjoy the dry, bracing air of that coast. 

The Duke of Clarence still remains much indisposed. 
had several severe attacks, but they have been subdued. 


He has 





: THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock EXCHANGE, Fripay Eveninc.—Although there have been two 
holidays this week, on one of which the house was closed, considerable 
business has been done in Stock, both for money and the account. The 
variation in price, however, has been trifling; the highest price of Consols 
since our last being 864, and the lowest 863; the operations, therefore, 
not possessing any decided character either way. <A considerable pur- 
chase (above £100,600 Consols) was made on Tuesday by the Chancery 
Broker, which advanced the price from 864 to 863; but it was considered 
an unfavourable indication of the state of the market, that after this ex- 
tra demand had been supplied, the price receded to the point from whence 
it had advanced. No further fall took place, however; and to-day the 
price was again 863 to $, at which the market closed. The continuance of 
these prices will depend greatly on the ability of the one broker spoken of in 
our two last reports, to take his Stock on the account-day ; andif that Stock 
should prove to have been bought on the mere speculation ofa rise during 
the present account, and is to be again brought back for sale, a consider- 
able fall may be apprehended,—as we are still of opinion, that had it not 
been for the purchases of that one individual, the market would have 
given way before now. ‘The supply of money is still abundant; and Ex- 
chequer Bills and India Bonds, the usual absorbents of floating capital, 
maintain their high prices. 

A good deal of business has been done in the Foreign market, and seve- 
ral of the South American Bonds have been sold at lower prices: Mexi- 
can 6 per cents., for example, at 33}; Brazil at 633; Colombian at 18, 
&e. &c. It not unfrequently happens, that the dealers in the market, in 
their eagerness to anticipate events, sometimes overdo the thing; which 
seems to have been the case in a slight degree this week, as some of them 
seem to have sold more stock than they are likely to be able to deliver on 
the account-day, unless a fresh supply come in. Accordingly, some of 
the Bonds have again advanced,—Mexican to 34}; Brazil to 64} to 3. 

In Shares there has not been much doing this week; but the prices 
of some of the principal concerns have declined. The renowned Real del 
Monte, for which 15001. premiwm was paid in some instances, and re- 
fused in many more when offered, are now at a discount of 2301. per share, 
the amount paid on each being 400. The Bolanos, which were lately at 
200/. premium, are now at about 20] premium. In the other Mining 
Shares prices have rather advanced a little; but neither the high premium 
nor the heavy discount of any of the Shares of those concerns furnish 
any criteria of their true value, but rather of the exaggerated hopes or 
fears of the holders. ke 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 
3 per Cent. Consols, 863 to 3 
Ditto, for Acct. 27th Nov. 863 to 4 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 85§ to § 
3} per Cent. Reduced, 948 ra | 
4 per Cents. 1022 to 
4 per Cents. 1826, 108} to § 
Long Amnuities, 19} to 5-16 
India Stock, 237 to 8 
Bank, 208 to 9 
Exchequer Bills, 75s. to 76s. 
India Bonds, 85s. to 87s. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Brazilian 5 per Cents. 64} to 3 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 47 to 8 
Chilian, 6 per Cents. 26} to 74 
Colombian, 1824, 6 per Cents, 183 to 3 National ditto, 102. 5s. to 102. 10s. 
Danish 3 per Cents. 61§ to Z Colombian, 161. to 171, 
French 5 per Cents. l05to # Del Monte, 160/. to 1702. 
Ditto 3 per Cents, 74 to United Mexican, 16/. 10s, to 172. 10s. 
Greek 5 per Cents. 174 to 183 


Mexican 6 per Cents, 34 to 3 

Ditto 6 per Cents. 26} to 75 

Peryvian 6 per Cents. 164 to 174 
Portuguese 5 per Cents. 55 to $ 
Russian, (Sterling Bonds) 5 per Cents. 933 


to# 
Spanish, 1822, 5 perCents. 108 to Z 
American 3 per Cents. 75 to 76 
Ditto 1815, 6 per Cents. 92 to 3 
New York, 1845, 5 per Cents. 96 to 97 
Pennsylvania (1850) 5 per Cents. to 95 
Bank Shares, 7 per Cent. 25 to $ 
SHARES. 
Anglo-Mexican, 271. 10s. to 308. 
Bolanos, 415/. to 425 
3razil 6381. to 651. 








We are concerned to state that the health of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence is exciting the most avxious apprehensions in the minds 
of the royal family. His royal highness has not been able to appear in 
public since he resigned the office of Lord High Admiral. He has been con- 
fined to his apartment, and generally to his bed, for the Jast four weeks: 
and his medical attendants have frequently been called upon for their advice 
and assistance under circumstances which are of a too painful nature to al- 
lude to more particularly. The other journals have been sileut on this topic 
for reasons which may be guessed ; but we think it right that the public 
should be made in some degree conversant with the real facts. One day last 
week his Royal Highness was in a most alarming state, but since then he has 
partially recovered, aud hopes are entertained that he will speedily be re- 
stored to health—Morning Journal, Saturday. 

The Princess Sophia, on Monday, completed the fifty-first year of her age. 
She was congratulated by the Duke and Duchess of Clarence on the occasion, 

The Princess Augusta, attended by Miss Wynyard, left her residence in 
the King’s Palace, St. James’s, on Tuesday, for his Majesty’s Pavilion at 
Brighton, where she is expected to remain for some time. 

The Duke of Clarence has been elected an elder brother of the Trinity House, 

The Duke of Sussex arrived at Newstead Abbey, the seat of Colonel 
Wildman, and formerly the residence of Lord Byron, on Thursday evening, 
His Royal Highness is in good health. 

The Earl of Aberdeen left London on Friday for the seat of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Mr, Herries returned to London on Wednesday froma tour. Mr, Hus- 
kisson arrived in Paris on Sunday. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury entertained a distinguished party 
at dinner, on Tuesday, at her house in Arlington-street. Earl Talbot, Lady 
Cecil Talbot, Lord Ingestrie, &c. were of the party. 

High mass was celebrated on Tuesday, at the chapel of the French Em- 
bassy,—it being St. Charles’s Day, the name-day of the King of France, In 
the evening Prince Polignac gave a grand dinner to thirty guests. 

While Prince Esterhazy was yesterday pursuing his usual equestrian exer 
cise in Mr. Hall’s riding school, at the entrance to the Regent’s Park, upon 
one of his own favourite horses, the animal suddenly reared up perpendicu 
larly, and his Highness experienced a fall so severe as to fracture his left leg 
alittle above the ancle. ‘The fractured limb was speedily set; and the 
Prince was last night in as favourable a state as could be expected. 

Preparations are making at Guild-hall for celebrating Lord Mayor’s day 
on Monday with surpassing splendour. z 

The Duchess of St. Albans has given a donation of $902. to the London 
University. 

The Committee of the inhabitants of St. Dunstan’s in the West, have or- 
dered that the church of St. Dunstan’s shall come down, and another one be 
built somewhere else. The inhabitants have approved of their report. They 
are to apply to Parliament for the necessary powers. 

New Coinace.—A new coinage of crown-pieces isin greatforwardnessat the 
Mint, and willshortly be issued. The nember directed to be struck in the first 
instance is one million of pieces, of the value of 250,0007. sterling. They 
are intended, it is said, principally for the country circulation, where it is con- 
ceived they may be of some utility, as an aid to the circulation, when the 
small notes come to be withdrawn. The new coinage will not differ in weight 
from the crowns already in use, There is also some activity at the Mint, 
we understand, in the coinage of sovereigns.x— Daily Papers. 

Common Councit.—At a meeting of this body on Thursday, a motion 
was made by Mr. Legg, that the office of Secondary should not be sold ; 
and the proposition met with various supporters. On the other hand, some 
were of opinion with Mr. James Richardson, that to bestow the office as a gilt, 
would not prevent the extortions and impositions complained of, and that it 
might as well be sold as given to “the most influential beggar.’ The dis- 
cussion was hot and stormy; and the Council got several times into great 
confusion, Attempts were made to get rid of the question by moving an 
adjournment; but these were all successfully resisted. At length the 
motion was reduced to the single proposition, “ that the office of Secondary 
be not sold ;’’ and to this the Council unanimously assented. 

City Lisrary.—The library of the Corporation of the City of London, for 
the use of the members and their fellow citizens, is now open for the reception 
of donations and visiters. The library is expected to become the most con- 
siderable historical library of any in the kingdom. The collection relates 
chiefly to the general history of London, A number of valuable ancient ma- 
nuscripts have already been obtained ; and besides, a museum of antiquities 
belonging to the City, and fur works of art, has also been begun, Among the 
works illustrative of the commercial history of the ¢ ‘ity, is the most complete 
series of the London Gazette known to exist in the kingdom. Independent 
of the library, the Corporation possesses an immense depository of historical 
documents, comprised in upwards of one thousand volumes of records, which, 
since the present Town Clerk entered into office, have, under his superin- 
tendence, been put in a course of careful preservation and excellent repair 
by Messrs. Caulfield. Neither Stowe, Hallam, Southey, nor any historian 
ancient or modern, has had recourse to these records, which are supposed to 
be the depository of much valuable information. The City library has 
already received considerable donations, and several valuable be 
been promised. 


- Paris Accounts.—Mr. Minshull and Mr, Halls held a special sessions at 


Bow-street, on Saturday, for the purpose of examining the accounts of the 


quests have 
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overseers of the poor, St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, for the year ending at 
Easter last. Mr. Corder, Vestry-clerk, the auditors appointed by the parish, 
and a great number of the parishioners were present. Mr, Corder first ob- 
jected to the sum of 18/. charged by the overseers, churchwardens, and’ 
others on their annual visit to the establishment for pauper children at Nor- 
wood. There was 6/. for dinners, 3/. 18s. for coach-hire, and the remainder 
was for wine and waiters, except 1/. 18s. allowed to the nurses and attend- 
ants at the establishment. It was contended that this expenditure of the 
parish funds was extravagant, since, on Friday, three gentlemen performed 
the duty at an expense of 17s. 10d., and “ fared comfortably.”” The Magis- 
trates refused to pass the account. Several other items were in like manner 
objected to; and after a stormy discussion, the Magistrates adjourned the 
sessions till a Vestry was called, and a report made to them. 

Dinner to Mr. Suitri.—As an afterpiece to the comedy on Penenden 
Heath, the opposite party entertained Mr. Shiel to a public dinner on Mon- 
day, in the London Tavern ; where three or four hundred wereassembled 
as actors and spectators, and many applicants for tickets were disappointed, 
for want of room. There are different ways of estimating the “ respecta- 
bility” of the assembly ; but we are inclined to hold, with Mr. W. Smith, 
M. P., of Norwich, the Chairman, that it may be taken as a tolerably fair 
representation of the middle class of Londoners. They assembled, pro- 
fessedly, on the broadest principles of civil and religious liberty; and this 
was constantly kept in mind, in the toasts from the chair and the aspirations 
of the speakers. Mr. Fox, an eminent dissenting preacher, observed that 
Christians had nothing to do with the creeds of men as a test for civil office ; 
and if the repeal of the Test Acts was meant to bribe the Dissenters to 
silence in the matter of the Catholic Claims, he for one would rather fling 
back the concession than enjoy it on such ternis. Mr. Shiel’s speech oc- 
cupies three columns of the Times; but the distance of a week nearly, 
takes away much from the freshness and interest of the oration, and renders 
it unnecessary to do more than recapitulate some of the leading points. Eng- 
land was the field, he thought, where Catholic freedom was to be won: there 
was much prejudice against them, but it arose in some degree fromignorance, 
and would disappear with a more frequent “ intellectual intercourse’’ with Ca- 
tholics. The Association, and the Rent too, were condemned by those who did 
not know what the one was, or how the other was applied. The Association, 
was no secret or mysterious union : it was the Catholic people, with the gentry, 
the priesthood, and the intellect of the body at their head ; and the Rent was 
the voluntary contribution of the body, applied scrupulously to redress their 
own grievances. They had been charged with exciting the tenant against 
the landlord at the elections ; but in the exercise of the elective franchise 
they had violated no principle of the constitution, while they had taught 
their enemies their power, and they meant to make the next election the 
scene of other peaceful victories. Mr. Shiel admitted that some violent ex- 
pressions might unheedingly be uttered at the Association; but these he 
Justified, on the ground of the endless insults to which their Catholic bre- 
thren were everywhere and at all times exposed. They felt themselves 
aggrieved and spurned, and in the heat of the moment they might uncour- 
teously retort. He thus continued— 

“ Away with the allegation, that it is a question of boroughs and of silk gowns, 
and.of seats for lawyers in the Courts, and for gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons. It is a question whether common justice shall be done in our public tri- 
bunals—whether Orangemen shall murder Catholics with impunity—whether blood 
shall be shed in the common day, without retribution, and the whole body of the 
people shall be trodden down and trampled upon, and 506,000 men shall keep their 
feet upon the necks of 7,000,000. That is the question. Those are our wrongs ; 
and let me ask you, whether, with such wrongs, and while our hearts are bursting in 
our bosoms at their endurance, you expect that we should speak in soft and melli- 
fluous phrases, and that instead of heaving upon the rack on which she is stretched, 
Ireland should breathe her complaints in gentle murmurings, and that her petitions 
should be as soft as her national music, to which every spinster in your drawing- 
rooms lends the enchantment of her dulcet intonations. No, Sir; the groans of a 
people are not to be turned into a set of Parliamentary melodies ; and in demand- 
ing redress, we do but follow the promptings of human nature, by putting before 
you the full extent of wrong.” 

The other principal speakers were Mr. Alexander Dawson, the Mem- 
ber for Louth, Mr. Thomas Campbell, the poet, a Mr. Williams, and Mr. 
Henry Hunt—who seemed anxious that his views of the Catholic question 
and the Penenden Heath meeting should not be confounded with those of his 
friend Cobbett. 

Tue Treason Triats 1N 1794,—The acquittal of Hardy, Hoine Tooke, 
and Thelwall, on the charge of constructive treasons, brought against them 
and ten other persons in 1794, was celebrated on Wednesday, by upwards of 
one hundred persons, who dined at the Golden Lion, Smithfield ; Mr. Harmer 
the solicitor in the chair. Mr. Hardy, who is now in his seventy-eighth year, 
was present. The speeches chiefly referred to the days of the London Cor- 
responding Society ; and it was remarked, that there was more treason in 
the letter published by the Duke of Newcastle, than in the whole core- 
spondence of the London Society, or of any other Society that the metrepolis 
had ever produced. 

GunrowbER Piot.—The anniversary of this treason was celebrated on 
Wednesday, by the firing of of the Park guns, the ringing of bells, and the dis- 
play of flags from churches. The day was, as usual, kept as a holiday at most 
of the public offices, 

Murtiny.—In the course of the last week, a mutiny broke out at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; which, but for the active and decisive conduct 
of the Governor, would have been attended with the most serious consequences, 
probably the destruction of the greater part of the premises. As it was, in- 

eed, the woods adjoining were fired simultaneously in four places, and the 


elegant summer-house and hedges of the Governor’s garden were burnt to the | 


ground. Ten of the ringleaders have been expelled in consequence.—Wind- 
sor Ezpress. 

Brunswick Cruss.—A meeting is to be held at Leeds, on Monday, for 
the formation of one of these associations. Clubs are also forming at Honi- 
ton, Newton Bushel, and other parts of Devonshire; and a Protestant de- 
claration is in the course of signature in the hundred of Ottery. 

Camprivge.—On Tuesday last the Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, Master of Pem- 
broke-college, was elected Vice-chancellor of this University for the ensuing 
year. The Seatonian prize, for the present year, is adjudged to the Rev. E. 
Smedley, of Sidney-college, for his poem on “ Saul:at Endor.? The sub- 
ject for the Norrisian prize essay for the eusuing year is—‘‘ The Doctrine of 
Types, and its Influence on the Interpretation of the New Testament.” 





The vacant representative peerage in Ireland is contested by Lord Dunally 
and Lord Castlemaine. On Monday, the former had ten votes, and the latter 


influence in favour of Lord Dunally; but they nevertheless predict his 
defeat. 
The Dublin Warder, after noticing a vague report that the Marquis of 
Anglesea was about to retire from the Government of Ireland, enumerates 
some of the political sins of which the Marquis has been guilty in the eyes 
of the Orangemen ; and then observes, “ The sooner he goes the better ; and 
he may account himself a winner in the game, if an impeachment does not 
follow him.” 

A person named Sullivan has lodged informations before some Magistrates 
in Killarney, against Arthur Mahony, John Scanlan, and Andrew Morrough, 
described as “gentlemen,” for having administered unlawful oaths. They 
entered his house on the night of the 23rd of October, and swore him * to 
bear allegiance to Daniel O' Ceonnell, and to be ready when called upon to 
render same.” Mahony has been arrested and lodged in gaol; but the others 
have absconded. The Cork Reporter makes the matter a “ drunken freak.” 
The words they made the man repeat, were “ to be true to the cause, reét- 
gion, and O’Connell.” 
There is now a military disposable force in Treland of nearly 50,000 men. 
—Morning Register. 

The Alorning Journal suggests four schemes to the Duke of Wellington, 
by the adoption of which the peace of Ireland would be secured, and the 
condition of the people benefited. 1. The abolition of the College of May- 
nooth, and the application of its revenues to the common objects of education. 
2. To restrain the Pope from at all interfering in the affairs of Ireland. 3. To 
get rid of the “ agitators ? and the men who levy and live upon the rent, by 
sending them to New South Wales, or elsewhere. 4. The introduction of a 
system of poor-laws and the cultivation of waste lands. 

“The Catholic Association has received one thousand dollars from New 
York, remitted by Dr. M’Nevin. A “Rent” Society has been recently orgae 
nized in Paris, 


A youth named Barrett, in the service of Mr, Savage, pawnbroker, in 
Lambeth, was engaged on Monday evening with his companion, John Tem- 
ple, in making squibs in the back yard of the premises. Temple went to 
the shop for a loaded pistol ; which he was ix,the act of priming, while on 
the halfcock, when it suddenly went off;.x)d Barrett unhappily being op- 
posite, received the contents in his,bead. (4e exclaimed, “Oh God, John, 
you have killed me !”? and immediately expired. His features were so man- 
gled by the shot, that it was impossible to identify them. Temple knew 
that the pistol was loaded with slugs. 

Another fatal accident, from the incautious use of fire-arms, occurred at 
Huddersfield, on Wednesday week. A man employed as a watchman ata 
factory, returned home from his vigils, and went to sleep, leaving his loaded 
pistol on the table. His boy, aged eight, took it up. It went off in his 
hands, and instantly his sister, a girl of sixteen, fell mangled and lifeless. 
The father, on learning the consequences of his incautiousness, was scarcely 
saved from killing himself. 

A poor woman, upwards of seventy years of age, was on Monday burnt to 
death, in Mark-lane, from her clothes having caught fire. 

Two other females, the one aged twenty-four, and the other seventy-three, 
have this week lost their lives in the same manner, 

On Tuesday morning, the premises of Messrs. Williamson and Howarth, 
colour-manufacturers in Belton-street, Commercial-road, were destroyed by 
fire. The quantity of combustible materials upon them rendered unavailing 
every attempt to subdue the flames. An adjoining stable was also burnt, 
and two horses perished. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a fire broke out in the first floor of the premises 
of Mr. Key, a bookbinder in Sermon-lane, near Doctors-commons ; and 
from the quantity of loose paper about the house, there seemed little hope 
that it would escape destruction. The flames were, however, speedily 
quenched. In the moment of alarm, a young girl leaped from the window 
of the third floor; and falling upon the pavement, was taken up in a pitiable 
condition. 

On Saturday, Mr. South, livery-stable keeper, New Bond-street, was 
thrown from his horse and killed. The animal ran against Bayswater turn- 
pike-gate, which was shut; and the deceased was precipitated head foremost 
agaiust the bars, and died immediately. 





An inquest was held on Saturday, at Mr. ‘Lang’s shooting gallery, Hay- 
market, on the body of Frederick Daubrawa, a gentleman of foreign extrac- 
tion, holding a commission in his Majesty’s army, who shot himself with a 
duelling pistol. The deceased had called at the shooting gallery several 
times on the preceding day, when he appeared quite cool and collected. He 
came again in the evening, and said he should like to takea pistol. One 
was given him, and having stepped a little to one side, he placed it to his 
right ear, and fired. He fell dead. In his pockets was a passport to France, 
2/. and 5d. in cash, a receipt for 170 francs, a letter, and a pack of cards. 
On the ace of spades was written, in the deceased’s hand-writing, “Cela a eté 
ma ruine.’ Verdict—insanity. 

Suicides have lately been common in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Within the last ten days a poor man strangled himself; another shot him- 
self; an elderly woman poisoned herself; and a girl, after having been in 
church, cut her throat. On Tuesday week, a military officer committed 
suicide, under peculiarly distressing circumstances. 

A highway robbery was committed on Tuesday, on Mr. Greenhill, of Pata- 
hall, near Ilford, Essex. The old gentleman was returning from the superin 
tendence of his workmen, when two robbers sprang from the covert of a 
hedge : one of them laid open his forehead with a blow from a bludgeon, and 
stretched him insensible on the ground ; and while he lay in this state, they 
robbed him of his gold watch. 

On Saturday a young man robbed his master, a merchant in Bucklersbury, 
of nearly 3002.; and soon after shipped himself, and two companions, at the 
Downs, for New South Wales. By the time the crime was discovered, pur- 
suit was useless ; and his employer intends to take no trouble to bring him 
back, as the only punishment that could be inflicted is transportation to the 
place to which the thief has voluntarily consigned himself. 

In August 1827, Jonas Ansell, a little boy, was found stabbed, in an 
osier-pround, in the parish of Monks Eleigh, and no clue could be gained as 
to the authors of his death. An elder brother of the same boy was found on 
Tuesday in a field in the parish of Milding, near to the above-mentioned 
osier-ground, with his throat cut. 

The French have an easy mode of getting rid of an Englishman. One of 
the Paris papers contains the following :—“ A letter from Vincennes states 





quly one, The Qrange Papers accuse the Lord Lieutenant of using all his 
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the steam-cannon, on returning from Charenton (being probably under the 
influence of liquor) persisted, notwithstanding repeated warnings from the 
sentinel, in approaching the cannon. His continued silence excited the sus- 
picions of the sentinel, who, after repeatedly shouting gui vive and passer au 
large, without being answered, fired, and killed him.’’—In this country we 
should have had whole columns about military despotism and “ horrible mur- 
der,” and days and weeks would have passed in adjourned coroners’ in- 
quests ; but in France, au unanswered qui vive is an authority to a soldier 
to change the quick into the dead; and the passer au large, which 
literally means keep your distance, if not speedily attended to, is a passport 
to eternity. There is nothing so disgusting in France as this keeping up the 
regulations of a besieged town in the midst of peace and tranquillity. Even 
in Paris, an Englishman who does not understand the meaning of the qui vive, 
to which his answer ought to be “ Bourgeois,” or who is so ignorant of the 
the meaning of the passer au darge as not to know that he is to keep at a 
considerable distance from the challenger, is not safe. His life may be the 
forfeit of his ignorance, or of the impatience of some brutal private soldier.— 
Globe. 


Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of Ludgate-hill, are said to be constructing a 
most magnificent silver wine-coolerfor his Majesty, the dimensions of which 
are so extensive, that it will contain two full-sized individuals, who may seat 
themselves in this elegant article of furniture without suffering the slightest 
inconvenience. His Majesty has given particular orders that it may be com- 
pleted with all possible expedition, to adorn one of the state apartments in 
Windsor Castle ; but from the superb chasing and other ornamental work 
which the wine-cooler will require, two or three years may elapse before it 
can be submitted to his Majesty’s inspection —Merning Chronicle. 

The pictures which constitute the King’s private collection, the whole of 
which have been purchased by his present Majesty, are insured against fire 
at the various offices, for 200,000/.; and even that amount is considered 
much less than their original cost. 

The King has purchased Mr, Petre’s colt, the Colonel, for four thousand 
guineas. 

It appears from a letter in the Standard, that the affair of seduction al- 
luded to in the Times of Saturday, occurred about twenty years ago. The 
reverend individual implicated has since led a life of penitence and usefulness, 

Dr. Doyle was not present, as was generally stated, at the Penenden 
Heath meeting. 

The Kentish Chronicle says, that in the neighbourhood of Eastry, 207. was 
offered to each person who chose to attend the muster at Penenden Heath, 
in the ranks of the Brunswickers. 

Lord Farnham was to have presided at a Brunswick meeting at Cavan on 
Monday last. On the night previous, however, he became suddenly blind: 
and instead therefore of repairing to Cavan to preside at the Brunswick 
meeting, he set out for London to seek medical advice.x—Dublin Morning 
Register. 

British Cratms on Spain,—Circulars have been issued to the various 
claimants on Spain, under a recent arrangement between Lord Aberdeen and 
Count Ofalia, announcing the mode in which they are to receive satisfaction 
for their claims. The sum-total of compensation is fixed at 900,000/., and 
this is to be paid by instalments. The first 200,000/. on the 8th of Decem- 
ber 1828; 200,000/ in March, 350,0002. in June, and 150,000/, in Sep- 
tember, 1829. The sum of 600,000Z. is to be paid in cash. “ For the re- 
maining 300,000/. the Spanish Court is at liberty to grant debentures, bear- 
ing interest 5 per cent., at the rate of 100/. in debentures for 50¢. money, 
reserving to itself the right of paying them off at any time within four years 
of their date, at 55 per cent.; for a subsequent period at 60 percent. ; giving 
in either case six months’ notice.” 

Leeis.ation.—The King of Bavaria has sent Mr. Jeremy Bentham a letter 
of thanks for his plan of a constitutional code, and his work called Codifica- 
tion Proposal, which Mr. Bentham had transmitted to him. The King has 
sent both these works to the Commission charged with the law projects for 
Bavaria; which, says his Majesty, “ will not fail to avail itself of the infor- 
mation proceeding from so enlightened a mind, in respect of all such matters 
as shall be found applicable to our states, our constitutions, and our customs.” 





By accounts from Vienna, it appears that the famous General Mack died 
on the 22d of October. Since the surrender of Ulm to the French army, 
commanded by Napoleon, he lived in the greatest privacy, on a pension 
from the Emperor of Austria. 

The Marquis de Disolle, who was Prime Minister of France before the 
accession of Villele's party, died at Paris on Sunday, at the age of sixty-one. 

Doctor Chervin, well known by many important labours in the cause of 
humanity as well as that of science, has been appointed by the Paris Royal 
Academy of Medicine to proceed to Gibraltar, to attempt to counteract the 
yellow fever. 

It appears that the French Marquis de Falaiseau, who was last week re- 
ported to have mysteriously disappeared, gave out that he had been assassi- 
nated, in order that he might live in a convent of Trappists unmolested by 
the inquiries of his relations. 

A colossal sphynx arrived at the port St. Nicholas, Paris, on Tuesday even- 
ing. It is intended as an ornament for one of the public places of the capital. 

The vintage in most of the wine districts of the Upper Pyrenees, has proved 
productive, both as to the quantity and the quality of the grapes. In some 
other quarters the vintage has failed, comparatively. 

The Jesuits have opened a college at Fribourg, in Switzerland. 

The Piedmontese Government has re-established the punishment of break- 
ing on the wheel, unlimited imprisonment without any form of trial, and on 
merely a simple order of the police, as well as the right of asylum in con- 
vents to the greatest criminals. A monk who had committed a most horrible 
murder, recently, escaped from his pursuers, and took refuge in one of these 
sacred places ; thus securing himself from the exercise of the law. 

The introduction of trial by jury in criminal cases, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, is said to have given great satisfaction there. In July a Dutchman 
was tried for the flogging of his slave to death: he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. The colonists are preparing to petition 
Parliament for a representative system of Government. 

In our colonies of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, there are 
eight newspapers and four magazines printed. 

The New York Courier of the 9th of October contains a piteous appeal to 
American generosity by the far-famed Joseph Lancaster. He is beggared, 
and his wife and family, it appears, are sick and dying, at Trenton, His 
eque st is for five hundred dollars, to enable him to remove his family. 





Smita anp Perrine v. Jonges.—At the close of last week, an action 
was tried in the Court of King’s Bench, against Mr. Jones, the Marshal of 
the King’s Bench prison, for the escape of Abraham Simmons, who had been 
committed to bis custody in execution for 20142, 10s. on three several judg- 
ments against him, by the plaintiffs. There had already been two trials of the 
case. The point now to be decided, was whether or not Simmons was within the 
rules of the King’s Bench prison on the evening of the 3rd of October, 1826. 
The case occupied the Court a whole day, and the Jury sat up all night con- 
sidering their verdict: next morning they came into Court and asked to be 
discharged, as they could not agree upon it; but the counsel would not 
consent, and Lord Tenterden said that he had no power to afford relief. 
The Jury again retired, and continued absent till four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when they returned a verdict for the defendant. 


Lorp Stranororp v. Tue Sun.—At the sitting of the Court on Thurs- 
day, the Solicitor-General applied for a criminal information against the 
proprietor and publisher of the Sun newspaper, for a libel on Lord Viscount 
Strangford, inserted in that journal of the 7th of August last. The libel was 
contained in some comments on an article in the Times relative to Lord 
Strangford’s embassy to the Brazilian Court, and animadverts upon his 
Lordship’s “ character.” One passage was this—‘‘ To the friends of liberty 
and principle it must be consolatory that the reviler of Mr. Canning’s me- 
mory would hardly be believed on his oath, certainly not on his honour, at 
the Old Bailey.” After some observations on a poem and other writings of 
his Lordship, it is said—‘ It was this hint that enabled his Lordship to write 
that very characteristic piece at the English Opera, entitled He Lies like 
Truth.’ Lord Strangford had swore that the imputations on his conduct 
were false. The rule was granted, 


Cazaer v. Cazatet.—At the Secondaries’ Office, on Thursday, a jury 
heard evidence in an action for seduction, at the instance of Mr. Cazalet, a 
retired officer, in the service of the East India Company, against the Reverend 
Mr. Cazalet, a clergyman of the Church of England. The defendant, being 
the cousin of ‘the prosecutor, had free access to his family ; and he took the 
advantage of his absence on service, to seduce the affections of his wife. In 
1822, she gave birth to a child, of which the defendant was the father. 
In 1827 the plaintiff returned from India tohis family; nothing having 
transpired to give him the least suspicion that his domestic happiness had 
been destroyed, A feeling of remorse, however, compelled the deluded 
lady to leave her home for ever; and in April last, she was delivered of 
twins. The husband had made ample provision for his wife and family 
during his absence. These circumstances were detailed at length in evi- 
dence ; and the jury assessed the damages at £2000. 


Otp Baitty.—The Court met on Tuesday, agreeably to the order of the 
Judges, for the special purpose of trying Joseph Hunton on a second charge 
of forgery. The court-room was crowded long before the trial commenced. 
The Recorder, several Aldermen, and a great many persons of commercial 
influence in the City, were ou the bench throughout the whole of the trial. 
The Judges came into court at ten o’clock ; and Hunton was immediately 
placed at the bar. His appearance at first betrayed no great feeling of any 
kind. As the trial proceeded, however, he became much depressed and 
agitated, and kept his back constantly towards the Jury. At the desire of 
Mr. Justice Park, he was allowed the indulgence of a chair; and during the 
greater part of the trial he sat with his elbow on the dock, and his head 
resting on his hand, in such a manner as to conceal the features of his face. 
The indictment charged:him with having forged and uttered a bill for 947. 13s, 
with the intent to defraud Sir William Curtis and Co. The prisoner, who 
retained no counsel, pleaded Not Guilty. 

Mr. Robarts, of the house of Sir William Curtis and Co., proved that he 
had received the bill from Hunton, and that he had discounted it for him on 
the understanding that it had been received ina legitimate transaction. He 
had got a letter from Hunton, dated the 27th September, bearing the 
Deal post-mark, stating, that in consequence of some derangement in his 
accounts, and the refusal of Sir William Curtis and Co. to discount any more 
bills for him, he had determined to go out of the way for a short time. Some 
days before receiving this letter, Mr, Robarts had positively declined to dis- 
count any more bills for the prisoner. 

The other evidence necessary to establish the charge having been gone 
through, the prisoner expressed a wish to put a few questions to Mr. Robarts ; 
and that gentleman was again put into the witness-box. 

Prisoner— Was this bill discounted by the house of Sir William Curtis 
and Co, on account of the knowledge and opinion that it had of the acceptor, 
or on account of the knowledge and opinion that it had of myself?” 

Mr. Robarts—“ This bill was uot discounted by me on account of any 
knowledge I had of the acceptor; but purely upon the ground of the previous 
assurance of the prisoner that it was a bond fide transaction of business.” 

Prisoner—‘ Was there not at the time in the possession of Sir William 
Curtis and Co., a deed of assignment placed there by John Dixon and Co., 
as a collateral security for any bills that might be discounted ?” 

Mr. Robarts—“ There is in our possession a deed of assignment purport- 
ing to be a collateral security to us for any bills or advances we might 
make to the house of J. Dixon and Co.” 

The prisoner made some remarks to the Jury, on the hardship of his having 
previously been denied the use of his books and papers, which would have 
enabled him to make an available defence. His subsequent access to them 
was too late; for he had already been found guilty, and any proof which 
he could bring would be useless. He had no means of retaining counsel ; 
and he had refused to allow his friends to spend money in attempting a de- 
fence which must prove vain. He threw himself on the mercy of the Court; 
reminding it that he had awife and ten children dependent upon him for their 
support. 

Mr.J ustice Park— Have you any witnesses whom you would wish to call ?” 

Prisoner— None, my Lord.” 

Mr. Justice Park left it to the Jury to say whether they believed the pri- 
soner had been guilty of uttering the bill in question with a knowledge of 
its being forged, with a view to defraud some person into whose hands it 
might pass; and if they had any doubts, to give the prisoner the benefit of 
them. 

The Jury consulted for about five minutes: when the foreman said—“ We 
find the prisoner guilty of uttering the bill, knowing it to be forged ; but 
that he had no intention to defraud the prosecutors,’ , 

Mr, Justice Park“ Indeed, gentlemen, 1 cannot receive such a verdict. 
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If you decide that he had no intention to defraud, you must acquit him. You 
had better reconsider your verdict.” 

The Jury consulted for a minute or two more, and again the foreman said— 
“My Lord, we say he is guilty of uttering the bill, knowing it was forged 
at the time; but as he had a collateral security in the hands of Messrs. Cur- 
tis, Robarts,and Co., we are of opinion that he did not intend to defraud them.” 

Mr. Justice Park—“ You must give a verdict, guilty or not guilty.” 

Foreman—* Guilty.” 

Juror— No, no! several of us are not satisfied.” 

Mr. Justice Park—‘‘ Gentlemen, in reconsidering your verdict, it is your 
duty to make up your minds whether or not the prisoner, in forging the ac- 
ceptance to the bill, and uttering it, did not intend to deceive somebody. Did 
he, or did he not, intend to deceive Messrs. Robarts, Curtis, and Co.? Ifhe 
did, he is guilty of the charge laid in the indictment.” 

Juror—*“ The collateral security which the prisoner had given to Curtis 
and Co., weighs on the minds of the Jury in his favour.’ 

Mr. Justice Park—“ That cannot be admitted to weigh on -your minds at 
all. There has been no evidence to prove that the security was worth a far- 
thing, and you must disregard it altogether. You must now decide upon the 
facts proved, that the prisoner uttered the forged acceptance with a know- 
ledge of its being forged. Have you any doubt? If you have, you will say 
he is not guilty ; butif you have no doubt, it is your duty to say he is guilty.” 

The Jury again consulted, for about a minute, and returned a verdict of 
Guilty ;” but recommended him to mercy, 

Mr. Justice Park—‘ On what grounds do you recommend him to mercy ?” 

Foreman—“ First, because he had given a security to the prosecutors, who 
held it at the time the forgery was committed ; and secondly, on account of 
his large family.” 

Mr, Justice Park—* Very well, gentlemen—(Shaking his head.) Remove 
the prisoner from the bar.” 

There were three other indictments against the prisoner; but it was 
deemed unnecessary to proceed upon them. 

At two o’clock, Hunton, and the other prisoners capitally convicted, were 
placed before the Recorder, to receive sentence of death. Hunton, ina 
tremulous voice, read a paper in which he averred that the idea of fraud or 
injury to his prosecutors never entered his mind ; and though he had been 
convicted of having violated the law, yet having given ample security for the 
performance of his engagements with the prosecutors, he was not conscious 
of any morad or wilful guilt, with regard to them. He then alluded to his 
former unblemished life—to the destitute state of his wife and family—and 
to the recommendations of the Juries—as circumstances which he thought 
might weigh with the dispenser of mercy in considering his case. The 
Recorder promised that everything favourable to him should be laid before 
the Sovereign; but he regretted that the prisoner had thought proper to say 
that his crime was not a mora offence; for if his Majesty were made ac- 
quainted with that expression, it might incline him to look upon itas an 
aggravation. ‘ 

“Sentence of death was then passed upon Hunton, and also the fol- 
lowing prisoners :—James Abbott and George Edwards, for cntting and 
maiming, with intent to murder; William Ford, William Lewis Juhnson, and 
Robert Archer, for stealing in dwelling-houses to the amount of upwards of 
52.; John Smith, Henry Mansfield, George Reynolds, Thomas Harris, and 
Richard Crosier, for robberies on the person ; William Willis, for uttering a 
forged order, and Edward Cooper, aéas Hollingsby, for uttering a forged 
receipt for money ; Thomas Lupton, George Thompson, John James, William 
Watts, Joseph Mahoney, John Morris, and Richard Jedkins, for house- 
breaking and larceny; Richard Ryan, Charles Ledge, Thomas Moore, and 
John Crisp, for burglaries; John Johnson, alias Saxon, alias Wright, for 
being at large before the expiration of a term of transportation to which he 
had been sentenced. 


The sum paid to prosecutors and witnesses at the September Old Bailey 
Sessions alone, amounted to the enormous sum of 1,891¢. 15s., independent 
of the City vases, and the costs at the Clerkenwell sessions. 


Commisstoners oF Banxrupts——The Commissioners sat on Tuesday, for 
the final examination of Charles Conolly, jeweller. A number of his cre- 
ditors attended and exhibited very long faces. Among them was the trades- 
man, who, in advising his son to induce the bankrupt to give extensive 
orders, used to say to him, ‘¢ Call upon Conolly, Bob, that’s the man for us; 
his custom is worth any money. Stick it into him, Bob”? Upon each of 
the former days, debts to the amount of 11,0002. were proved. On Tuesday 
the debts proved amounted to 1,700. Twelve o’clock was the hour ap- 
pointed for the examination, but the bankrupt did not make his appearance. 
One of the Commissioners asked one of the assignees, whether Mr. Conolly 
was present? The assignee replied in the negative. “ What,” said the 
Commissioner “ do you suppose that he has bolted?’ (4 laugh.) The 
assignee said that he could not say that, but Mr. Conolly was not present, 
and there seemed to be no expectation that he would make his appearance 
at all. Commissioner— The questions put upon the second examination 
are not likely to be relished by him.” The assignee said, that as Mr. 
Conolly had appeared at the first and second examination, perhaps he would 
attend upon this occasion. The Commissioners then proceeded to other 
commissions, and Conolly’s was ordered to lie over till three o’clock, at 
which hour proclamation is made of bankrupts who abscond. Conolly did 
not appear, and was proclaimed and outlawed. The bankrupt has been ab- 
sent from London for some time. His wife has published an advertisement 
in the newspapers calling upon him to give some information to her of his 
situation, in order to relieve her mind, which is distressed both on account of 
his absence and the hardships to which she and her family have been reduced 
by his conduct. 





Mivpiesex Sessions.—Mr. Henry Haley Holmes, James Wood, and 
Charles Charsley, were indicted for a misdemeanor, in having, on the 13th 
of September last, “ unlawfully and wilfully broken open a vault in the 
church of Hendon, in which certain dead hodies were interred, and that 
they did unlawfully sever a head from one of the said bodies, to the outrage 
of public decency.” The opening statement of Mr. Adolphus, the counsel 
for the prosecution, detailed the circumstances attending this singular case. 
Mr. Alley then observed that the indictment could not be sustained, inas- 
much as it was not alleged that the imputed misdemeanour had been com- 
mitted for the “ sake of lucre or gain.” The Court repelled the objection. 
Mr. Alley next objected to the Reverend Theodore Williams as a witness ; 
there was no evidence to show that he was either a clergyman of the Church 





of England or Vicar of Hendon. The Court also overruled this objection. 
On a reference to the Srecraror, No. 12, p. 184, all the circumstances of 
the misdemeanour will be found detailed in nearly the same words as given 
in evidence on this trial. Mr. Williams, in reply to a question of counsel, 
said that the bodies in the churchyard of Hendon had been buried with the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of England; but no body had been in- 
terred in the vault from which the skull had been taken within the period of 
his incumbency. The late sexton said that it was upwards of twenty years 
since he had known of two bodies being buried in it. 

Mr, Alley, for the defence, again contended that there was no case to go 
to the Jury. There was no evidence to show that the bodies with which 
the defendant had meddled had ever been buried with the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Church, which formed an essential part of the indictment. The 
testimony of the Vicar was entirely nugatory on this head; and although 
the sexton had sworn to the Christian burial of two bodies in that vault 
twenty years ago, it was not shown that the body which the defendant had 
disturbed was either of those two, This was not one of those ordinary cases 
which come under the description of body-snatching. In all he had done 
Mr. Holmes had been only actuated by a passionate devotion to science ; 
and by the desire of discovering the source of a complaint which had long 
been prevalent in his family, w 

Several medical gentlemen of high reputation in London concurred in 
giving the defendant a most admirable character for ardour in his profession, 
and for general morality and propriety of conduct. A certificate to the same 
effect from Mr. Abernethy, who could not attend the trial, was also read : 
Mr. Abernethy solemnly declares that he believes Mr. Henry H. Holmes was 
intluenced “ merely by the love of scientific investigation, and that he is by 
no means deficient in kind feelings, or respect to public opinion.” The 
Jury found a verdict of Guilty against all the defendants ; but they recom- 
mended Mr. Holmes to mercy, believing that his object was the promotion 
of scientific knowledge. The parish-officers and the Vicar joined in the re- 
commendation, from a similar impression. The Chairman said that he 
would allow the defendants to go at large on their own recognizance till the 
first day of next sessions; against which time he would have made up his 
mind as to what judgment he would pass. 


Fraups In THE Coat Trape.—An adjourned meeting of the Magistrates 
of Surrey was held at Horsemonger-lane, on Monday, to consider a charge 
brought, by petition, from Messrs. Horne, coal-merchants, Falcon Wharf, 
against Charles Smith and George Wilcox, two labouring coal-meters, for 
breach of duty in giving a false ticket as to quantity. It appeared that the 
Messrs. Horne had received an order for one hundred and fifty hogsheads of 
coals, for exportation to Demerara; and the merchants who provided the 
hogsheads directed that each of them should contain twenty-one bushels, It 
was afterwards found that each hogshead would contain twenty-two bushels ; 
and that quantity was accordingly directed to be put into them. It was the 
business of Wilcox and Smith to see that the quantity was fairly measured. 
They accordingly gave a certificate, stating that the quantity of coals put into 
the hogsheads amounted to eleven hundred sacks, which was at the rate of 
twenty-two bushels for each hogshead; and for this quantity they paid 
metage to Mr. Turquand, one of the land-meters of the county of Surrey. 
Smith and Wilcox afterwards asked Mr. Archer, clerk to the Messrs. Horne, 
for an allowance of 1/,0n the job—Smith pointing to the hogsheads at the same 
time, and observing, “ You know those hogsheads are not all right.” The 
bribe was refused ; and they retired threatening, “ If you do not give us the 
money, you may take the consequences.’ The Messrs. Horne were -after- 
wards told by Mr. Turquand, that the hogsheads did not contain the quan- 
tity of coals mentioned in the certificate of Smith and Wilcox; but Mr. 
Turquand, though requested by the merchants, declined to have any of the 
hogsheads opened and remeasured. Messrs. Horne, however, gave notice to 
the purchasers, and deducted the deficiency from the invoice. This was the 
substance of the complaint against the two meters; and, if proved, it sub- 
jected them to a penalty of 10/. and to be afterwards incapable of serving 
as meters. Part of the case was proved by Mr. Archer, the clerk. Mr. 
Joseph Hall proved that Wilcox had confessed the amount of the fraud to 
him ; and that he had told his principals, because the 1/. for the hogsheads, 
which he alleged he and his companion had been promised by the “ short 
Mr. Horne,” had been refused, When told that the Messrs. Horne were to 
prosecute him, he replied, that “ if they persevered they would have reason 
to repent: it would blast their characters for ever.” Mr. Horne denied 
that he had offered 1/, to Wilcox and Smith in reférence to the hogsheads. 
Mr. Turquand being examined for the defence, said, that having reason to 
believe that improper practices were going forward at Messrs. Horne’s wharf, 
he stationed Smith and Wilcox there, in order to detect what was wrong. 
They were instructed to submit to every irregularity that they should wit- 
ness on the part of those belonging to the wharf, and also to receive any 
money, by way of bribe or gift, that was offered to them; but to communi- 
cate every thing that did occur to witness. The witness went on to state, 
that subsequently to those directions having been given to Smith and Wilcox, 
they communicated to him some irregularities relative to 150 hogsheads of 
coals intended for the West Indies. From all the circumstances disclosed, 
it appeared that the defendants had acted on the instructjons of their prin- 
cipals, for the benefit of the public. The Bench deliberated for an hour ; 
and then decided, that as the defendants had not acted from a corrupt mo- 
tive, the complaint should be dismissed. 

On Thursday, Mr. Hone and Sir William de Cresspigny were engaged 
in hearing similar complaints at Union Hall. The first information was 
against Mr. Humphries, a coal-merchant residing in the parish of Christ 
Church, Surrey; who was charged with giving one of the labouring coal- 
meters the sum of 12s., by way ofa fee for yielding to certain irregularities 
in the measurement of coals. The Magistrates were about to convict, when 
an error was discovered which led them to quash the charge. Mr. Hum- 
phries was convicted on a second information, and fined 107. and costs. 

John Lovewell and George Manning, coal-merchants, were convicted of 
similar frauds. The first was fined 152. and costs, and the other 52, 


Porice or Lonpon.—Mary Walters was on Saturday brought before the 
Lord Mayor, charged with having robbed Miss Eatoa, the daughter of the 
owner of the Elephant public-house, in Fenchurch-street. In the course of 
the investigation, incontestible evidence was given of the innocence of a 
poor simple girl, named Ann Crawley, who was convicted the session before 
last of a robbery upon Miss Eaton, and sentenced to transportation for seven 
years, On the present occasion, the woman Walters had stolen a silk ums 
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brella, which she pledged at the shop of Mr. Barker, pawnbroker, under a 
feigned name ; and on investigating the matter, it was found that she had also 
stolen and pawned the trinkets, for the purloining of which, Ann Crawley 
had been tried and convicted. It was the prisoner who, on searching her 
trunk, pretended to find a ring belonging to Miss Eaton, as well as some 
articles of apparel which she claimed as her own, though it turns out that 
they belonged to Crawley. The prisoner during her last examination on 
Wednesday, seemed to suffer yreat anguish of mind. She said nothing in 
her defence, and was committed for trial. Ann Crawley is in tie Peuiten- 
tiary ; the Lord Mayor is adopting measures to procure her liberation, and a, 
subscription for her has been set on foot. 

An apprentice came to Guildhall, on Monday, and complained to Alder- 
man Atkins of ill-usage from his master, On this occasion, the Magistrate 
stated that a master has a “ right to correct with a horsewhip not only his 
apprentices, but his footmen and other men-servants.” This piece of infor- 
mation gave rise to some observations in a newspaper, which seems to have 
excited the Alderman’s indignation ; for on entering the justice-room on 
Wednesday, he observed to the reporters, thatifhe could not talk to an appren- 
tice without having his words put in the newspapers andanimadverted upon, 
he would turn all the reporters out of the justice-room, as he had the power 
to do so. 

Charles Todd has been committed from Bow-street, for the embezzlement 
of several large sums of money, the property of his employer, Messrs. Pickford 
and Company, wharfingers and carriers, City-road. 

John Forrest, carman to Mr. Slocombe, tallow-chandler, Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, has been committed from Mary-le-bone on a charge of felony. 
He was sent with goods to the value of 21/. by his master; received the 
money, contrary to his master’s orders ; bought a new suit of clothes, and 
then set off to Ireland, leaving his master’s horse and cart tied toa lamp-post. 
Mr. Slocombe apprehended the prisoner in Bristol. 

Sarah Pratt, servant to Miss White, Titchfield-street, Edgware-road, has 
been committed to Newgate for stealing nearly all her mistress’s clothes. 

George Brown was committed from Union-hall, on Tuesday, on a charge 
of robbery and attempted murder. Mrs. Martha Brown, an elderly and in- 
firm old woman, stated that she has an only son, who belongs to a West 
Indiaman now lying at Gravesend, on the eve of its departure on a voyage 
out. On Monday she received a farewell letter from him, which was brought 
to her by some of his acquaintances. Anxious to show them a kind- 
ness for the trouble they had taken, she kept them to dinner and tea. Aiter 
tea they set out for Gravesend ; and the evening being fine, she accompanied 
them as far as the Elephant and Castle. When they were about to part, one 
of her friends advised her to get the assistance of somebody to see her home ; 
and he went in search of a person to whose care he thought he might commit 
her. The prisoner happened to be in the way—the complainant’s friend 
having a slight knowledge of him, the proposal of seeing her safe home was 
made and accepted. The prisoner saw her safely into her house ; and while 
she was preparing supper for him, he contrived to purloin a silver watch, 
the memorial of a son who had died shortly since. ‘The old woman missed 
the watch, and accused Brown of having taken it. He affected anger at the 
imputation, and was preparing to go away; but she got before him, and called 
the assistance of the landlord. Brown then seized her by the throat, and 
driving his nails through the skin into the flesh, compressed it so as effectu- 
ally to exclude the possibility of the poor woman making the slightest noise. 
He then twisted the string of her cap about her neck, for the purpose of 
strangling her; but the convulsive struggling of the unfortunate woman in a 
state of suffocation, caused her to fall out of the ruffian’s hands, and she rolled 
down to the bottom of the stairs. The noise she made brought out Mr. 
Mann, the landlord of the house, who found her in a state of total insensibi- 
lity, covered with blood, The prisoner was seized in his attempt to escape. 

Henry Thomas, accused of having robbed Mr. Annis, pawnbroker, his mas- 

ter, toa great amount, was on Wednesday fully committed for trial. In the 
course of the investigation, the Lord Mayor was informed that pawn- 
brokers did not allow their servants to wear any things which were pledged, 
nor did they do so themselves. ‘‘Then,” said his lordship, “ the practice is 
changed. I remember some years ago a friend of mine, Deputy B , who 
kept a pawnbroker’s shop, went with me and a party up the Thames one 
Saturday ; and as the day was fine, and we were all very pleasant, we pro- 
posed to stay out until Sunday or Monday. All consented to stay out, ex- 
cept the worthy deputy, who happened to have a nice new wig upon him. 
We pressed him for his motive for refusing, and at length he consented 
to tell us. ‘You see this wig upon me,’ says he. ‘ Well, this was pawned 
with me on Monday last, and I am sure my customer will want it to-morrow 
to go to church with.” ” (Loud Laughter.) 
“ Mr. Cook came to Union-hall office, on Wednesday, to ask how he could 
regain possession of a runaway daughter, who is only sixteen years of age. 
She had eloped with a man with whom she was now living in the Dover-road ; 
but the individual refused to deliver her up, or to allow him an interview with 
her. As Mr. Cook had no reason to believe that the parties were married, he 
was afraid that she was detained against her inclination. “The man,” said the 
applicant, \“‘ keeps the door closed, and refuses to open it forme. How am 
Ito get in?’”? Mr. Chambers—* I'll tell you bow to get in: take a sledge- 
hammer and knock away at the door until you force it open; you seem to 
be big and strong enough for the work : if you do not consider yourself*¢om- 
petent to the task, get somebody to assist you, and I'll send one of the offi- 
cers with you to preserve the peace on both sides—that is, to see that no 
blows or violence takes place in the recovery of your daughter.” The father 
and an officer accordingly went to act upon this advice ; but when the in- 
mates were made aware that an oflicer was present, they opened the door. 
The young woman handed her father a certificate of her marriage ; her hus- 
band entered the apartment; both solicited his forgiveness; and a recon- 
ciliation took place. 

Lieutenant-General Lord Hartland appeared at the office in Marlborough- 
street, on Wednesday, and complained that during an absence of some 
months in Ireland, his house had been robbed of plate, wine, crystal, books, 
and other property to a great amount. The woman who was left in charge of 
the house was apprehended, and detained on suspicion. 





Warerman’s Hati.—Upwards of one hundred and twenty watermen have 
been brought before Mr, Drinkald, the Master, and the Wardens and Assist- 
ants of the Watermen’s Company, charged with various offences,—chiefly 
abuse, not taking their due turns in landing passengers from steam-boats, 
and working without names or numbers on their boats, or carrying too many 
passengers. Only six out of the whale number escaped punishment. The 


fines awarded were generally 5s., 10s., or 20s, 
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MR, PEEL’S APOSTACY. 

Morning Journat—The Leeds Intelligencer, says that while Mr. Peel 
was in Lancashire he persuaded his Protestant friends to refrain from any 
public expression of their sentiments on the Catholic question, Since he 
left the county he has been applied to, to know if he would approve of any 
public meeting on this question. He has replied, that it would not meet 
with his approbation, but that, on the contrary, he was desirous that Lancashire 
should take no part in the proceedings of the originators of the Brunswick 
ciubs! Now, whatis the natural inference from this marked disappro- 
bation? Mr, Peel was never so callous before. | He never evinced any dis- 
position to suppress public opinion on this question, and his present indiffer- 
ence can alone arise from a change of opinion, At no period in his life was 
it more incumbent on the friends of the constitution to record their sentiments, 
yethe prefers silence. He know$ that the Catholics threaten the public peace, 
and boast that the feelings of the country sre with them. The people entertain a 
different opinion ; yet Mr. Peel is desirous that they should be dumb, that 
they should meet insult witii christian clarity, and turn the cheek to be smit- 
ten twice. He would have as bear aud be beaten. Tie would have us let 
the Catholic orator insult us, the mob of Ireland threaten us with intestine 
strife and foreign war—he would have us submit to contumely and be ruled 
by a Popish faction, without manifesting any inclination to repel the assault 
or protect what we venera Is this the conduct we should expect from 
Mr. Peel? No: ‘ut itis the conduct that we expect from one who has de- 
serted his friends, and wh» thinks he can make those friends the instruments 
of his popularity in the House of Commons. But the right honourable gen- 
tlemen has overvalued his patrons, He has gone beyond his depth—he 
has been led into ambuscade—ihe duke now knows his worth, and like an 
old soldier he him, 


AUTHORITIES FOR EMANCIPATION. 

Times—If the yell of “No Popery” had any meaning, or any bearing 
upon the question whether Catholics who have already the right of making 
members, and thereby governing many votes in Parliament, might not also, 
with equal security to the State, have the right of voting, as well as of telling 
others how to vote,—if that “ yell” had any honest meaning, why surely it 
would not have been confined to the blockheads by whom only (with scarce 
one exception) itis uttered. Had the measure of emancipation been of a 
nature to entail upon the empire any risk from Popery, would not—and we 
entreat an earnest attention to this list of great and celebrated men, the or- 
naments of their country—the highest authorities of the last century and the 
present, in all that concerned the civil liberties of England, with the interests 
of her constitution “in Church and State,’’—would not Mr. Burke, the idol 
of Tory statesmen, have sounded the war-trump of “ No Popery ?”) Would 
not Mr. Wyndham, the acute and high-minded ; or Mr. Wilberforce, religious 
and Protestant, even to enthusiasm; Mr. Fox the devoted partisan of Whig 
principles and of freedom in Church and State; Mr. Pitt, of his whole ge- 
neration endowed with the loftiest and most masculine spirit, no further a 
Tory of 1688 than that, by the chance medley of times aud circumstances, 
the Whigs of 1788 opposed him,—Mr. Pitt, the object of clamorous and 
ostentatious worship by those who now conyulse the spheres with this foul 
tempest of “ No Popery,’’—would Mr. Pitt not have joined the cry? Would 
he not have thundered it in the ears of Europe, had he dreamed that the 
cause of Popery would have been favoured by emancipation ? Would Mr. 
Pitt—the pilot, the guardian, the tutelar genius of “ Church and State”— 
have dwelt upon emancipation as one of the national benefits connected with 
the act of Union, and growing out of it, and crowning and consummating 
that imperial measure,—would he have recommended the Union itself, as 
naturally leading to the relief of the Catholics, and divesting emancipation 
of any dangers to be feared from it had Ireland stood alone, if he entertained 
the least apprehension that the ‘* Church and State ’’ of England would have 
been impaired by this “ natural consequence” of the Union 2? Would Mr. 
Pitt have surrendered an office which was identified with his being, and dis- 
solved a Ministry which was almost incorporated with the State, because he 
could not carry the admission of the Catholic Lords and Gentlemen to Par- 
liament, had such admission been by him regarded as anything but beneficial 
to the Protestant interests of the realm? Again, we say, would Lord Gren- 
ville—as sound a statesman as any of this age, and as upright as any former 
age could boast of,—would that virtuous and enlightened Minister have 
blinded his countrymen to the Popish terrors of emancipation, had any such 
terrors existed? Mr, Grattan—-had civil freedom been menaced by Ca- 
tholic emancipation, would Mr. Grattan, less the advocate of liberty than her 
hero—would he have shrunk from denouncing the demon of Popery? Of 
men of later growth—Lord Castlereagh—shrewd and penetrating—was con- 
sistent in his contempt for “ No Popery,” and we verily believe that he was 
in that case honest. Lord Grey—Lord Harrowby, wise and conscientious, 
though but half appreciated as a statesman,—Lord Lansdowne, Lord Plunkett, 
Lord Holland, Mr. Whitbread; and last, the much-honoured and lamented 
Canning—these were, one and all, zealous friends of the grand measure of 
emancipation, Was ever such a catalogue presented to any people, of men 
so eminent,—men so noble,—the flower of their country,—the landmarks of 
their time,—of parties opposite,—of opinions and principles independent 
and diversified,-Whigs, Tories, neutrals, English, Lrish, old, and young, 
varying in sentiment upon all other questions, but agreed on this alone ? 
Let, we say, any ‘rational being of calm and sober intellect consider but this 
one argument—this evidence of authority, from which in the British empire 
there is no appeal—and ask himself ought he not to blush for listening to 
the frantic war-whoop of “ No Popery ?” 

CATHOLIC ASSOCIATIONS NOT NEW. 

New Montnty Macazine—Catholic Associations have been of very long 
existence. The Conlederates of 1642 were the precursors of the Associa- 
tion of 1828. The Catholics entered into a league for the assertion of their 
civil rights. They opened their proceedings in the city of Kilkenny, where 
the house is shown in which their assemblies were held, They established 
two different bodies to represeut the Catholic people, namely a general as- 
sembly and a supreme council. The first included all the lords, prelates, 
and gentry of the Catholic body; and the latter cors!<to! of a few select 
members, chosen by the general assembly out of the di:.i: at provinces who 
acted as a kind of executive, and were recognized as their supreme magis- 
trates. These were the ‘* Confederates.’ Carte, in his Life of Ormonde, calls 
them ‘fan Association.” He adds, that the first result of their union was an 
address to the King, in which they demanded justice, and besought him 
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* timely to assign a place where they might with safety express their griev- 
ances.” On receiving this address, the King issued a commission under the 
great seal,empowering the commissioners to treat with the Confederates,”’ to 
receive in writing what they had to say or propound, and to transmit it to his 
Majesty. Upon the accession of George the Second, in 1727, Lord Delvin, 
and the principal of the Roman Catholic Gentry, presented a servile address, to 
be laid by the Lords Justices before the Throne. They were in a condition so 
utterly despicable and degraded, that not even an answer was returned, But 
Primate Boulter, who was a shrewd and sagacious master of all the arts of 
colonial tyranny, ina letter to Lord Carteret, intimates his apprehension at 
this first act since the Revolution, of the Catholics as a community; and 
immediately after they were deprived of the elective franchise by the Ist 
Geo. II. ch. 9.sec. 7. The next year came a bill which was devised by 
Primate Boulter, to prevent Roman Catholics from acting as solicitors 
Here we find, perhaps, the origin of the Catholic Rent. Several Catholics in 
Cork and in Dublin raised a subscription to defray the expense of opposing the 
Dill, and an apostate priest gave information of this conspiracy (for so it 
was called) to bring in the Pope and the Pretender. The transaction was 
referred to a Committee of the House of Commons, who actually reported 
that five pounds had been collected, and resolved, ‘ That it appeared to them, 
that under pretence of opposing heads of bills, sums of money had been 
collected, and a fund established by the Popish inhabitants of this kingdom, 
highly detrimental to the Protestant interest.’ .These were the first efforts 
of the Roman Catholics to obtain relief, or rather to prevent the imposition 
of additional burdens. They did not, however, act through the medium of a 
committee or association. It was in the year 1757, upon the appointment 
of the Duke of Bedford to the Viceroyalty of breland, that a committee was 
for the first time formed, of which the great model, perhaps, was to be dis- 
covered in “ the Confederates’ of 1642; and ever since that period, the 


affairs of the body have been more or less conducted through the medium of 


assemblies of a similar character. The Committee of 1757 may be justly 
accounted the parent of the great convention which has since brought its 
enormous seven millions into action. The membersof the Committee 
formed in that year were delegated and actually chosen by the people. They 
were a parliament invested with all the authority of representation. Their 
first assembly was held in a tavern called ‘‘ The Globe,” in Essex Street, 
Dublin. After some sittings, Mr. Wyse of Waterford, the ancestor of the 
gentleman who has lately made so conspicuous a figure in Catholic politics, 
proposed a plan of more extended delegation, which was at once adopted, 
In 1759, this body was brought into recognition by the State ; for, upon the 
alarm of the invasion of Conflans, the Roman Catholic Committee prepared a 
loyal address, which was presented to John Ponsonby, the then Speaker, by 
Messrs. Crump and Mac Dermot, two delegates, to be transmitted by him to 
the Lord Lieutenant. A gracious answer to this address was returned, and 
published in the Gazette. ‘The Speaker summoned the two delegates to the 
House of Commons, and the address was then read. Mr. Mac Dermot, in 
the name of his body, thanked the Speaker for his condescension, This was 
the first instance in which the political existence of the Irish Catholics was 
ackowledged through the medium of their Committee. 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue Literary Souvenir for 1829 contains a gem, which, inde- 
pendently of the other merits of that elegant volume, ought to sell 
the entire work. This is an engraving of Lesiie’s admirable por- 
trait of Sir Water Scorr ; which is much the nearest approx- 
imation to an adequate likeness of the poet novelist that has yet 
fallen within the reach of the majority of his admirers. All who 
are conversant—and who so mere a clod as not to be conversant ? 
—with the mind and sentiments of the Author of Waverley, must 
needs desire to become acquainted with his face ;—it is a species 
of inquisitiveness pardonable when extended to even the minutest 
peculiarities of genius. The engraving, however, is far from being 
a fair representative of the portrait,—a sight of which is almost 
as good as a sight of the Bard,—for, bating the head, on which 
Time does seem to have shed its honours, and the eyebrows too 
redundant for early manhood, the rest of the face has absolutely 
the smugness and the smoothness of youth, instead of the deep 
furrows and rugged outline of hoar antiquity. The posture too, 
which in the painting is expressive of so much ease and bodily 
satisfaction, has in the engraving contracted a portrait-like for- 
mality, as of one sitting for his picture, which is anything but cha- 
racteristic of the subject. Still is there—what no other engraving 
we have seen possesses—something of the eye with its blended 
expression of good nature, “ gude heed,” and sagacity ;—of the 
eyebrows, which, in the act of meditation, promise to fall over and 
hide entirely the grey lights below ;—of the high forehead and 
conical-shaped head, with the silvery shine of the hair, which in 
the painting is so exquisite, as would almost make you believe 
in the achievements of the artists who are fabled to have beguiled 
the birds and each other. It was our great fortune to behold the 
Bard and his portrait at the same moment; and as you turned 
from the one to the other, it is hardly talking hyperbolically to 
say, that you might have conceived the Author of Waverley to be 
sitting opposite a mirror; so truly did the portrait reflect his fea- 
tures, countenance, and the amenity and Vair de bonhommie, 
which mitigate the awe that so great a name might otherwise in- 
spire. The artist too was there, for the picture was in progress,— 
a man of simple manners and few words. 

Yet, after all has been done which the art perhaps can achieve, 
veneration is not satisfied. | Memory supplies finer portraits than 
Lesuie's. In the latter you are at no loss to desery the shrewd 
observer and humorous delineator of life;—the Baron and the 
Baillie, Charlie's Hope and Monkbarns, with a crowd of familiar 
visions, spring up readily at the sight of it. Not so readily, with 
reverence be it spoken, rise to view the long train of chiefs and 
heroes, “ stern to do and stubborn to endure,” and of yet higher- 








minded dames, with a fortitude as feminine as it is enduring, 
which, equally with the ploughman and the preacher, have sprung 
from that all-creative imagination. The Author of Waverley has 
not been caught by Lesxire ina moment of inspiration ;—he wears 
his every-day looks ; and for that very reason, perhaps, the por- 
trait is the dearer to his friends. To our mind's eye there rises a 
vision more poetic, more picturesque, more intellectual. The Bard, 
as he sits in his chair, rests both hands on the stick you see in the 
engraving, and bending forward, recites the lament of a clan for 
the loss ofits chief, which an accomplished daughter of the Isles has 
just sung to the harp in its original Gaelic. Memory, unworthy 
of the precious deposit—which, however, may be extant in print— 
has preserved but a single line—* They slew my chief at dead of 
night,”"—-which probably was repeated thus—‘ At dead of night 
they slew my chief;"*—but the poetie light of the eye and the pathos 
of the deep, tremulous voice, are still seen and heard. It was the 
countenance, the attitude, and the tone with which the last min- 
strel—but oze—may be supposed to have sung his lay of the deeds 
of the days of old. What, we have offen since reflected, would 
the poet-scholars of —have given for a sight of the blind old 
bard of “ rocky Chios,” sitting amidst a listening group of Delian 
girls, and winning, by the recitation of a portion of his rhapsody, 
their kind remembrance in after years, and the title of their fa- 
vourite poet ?—Or what would any English enthusiast proffer for 
a view of that other bard, ‘* equalled in fate,” and, beyond his mo- 
dest hope, ‘* equalled” too with his predecessor in “ renown,” dic- 
tating to his daughters strains unheard before, but thenceforward 
never to be forgotten? Whilst we long extravaganily for what is 
impossible, we are not always fully aware of the value of the pri- 
vileges we actually enjoy: it is certain that the enthusiasts of 2028 
or 3028, (if a comet singe not our orb before that era), will wish 
as devoutly to see and hear what we have seen and heard, as we 
desire to see and hear what the contemporaries of Homer and 
Miron saw and heard. 

Come arouse thee, Memory, and give us another picture of the 
Author of Waverley. —A couple of greyhounds have just been let 
slip at a hare, which the eye of threescore was the first to dis- 
cover, and which the veteran sportsman set up with a “ view- 
holla” would have done honour to the lungs of thirty, just as he 
tramps up the steep hill-side with a sturdiness would have done 
equal honour to the legs of thirty. But the hare is killed, andthe 
party pause on the hill above Newark, looking down upon the old 
ruin with its venerable trees, haunted by rooks and daws and the 
cooing stock-dove; whilst the corn-riggs below are dotted with 
black cocks, whose whirr ever and anon breaks the silence, and 
which a raw Englishman mistakes for crows*: It was a sullen 
evening in autumn, and the figures in the fore-ground were shown 
by the lurid light, peculiar to the season and the hour, in which 
the faces of men are glaringly conspicuous. The night was be- 
ginning to close over the distant landscape, and the Yarrow was 
heard tumbling along its secret course, shrouded from the ken. In 
this ight, leaning on his stick, his white hair gleaming from below 
his Lowland bonnet, stood the Author of Waverley, looking out on 
the prospect. There was a silence of amoment—perhaps an invo- 
luntary homage to the genius of the still and solemn hour—which 
was broken by the deep tones of the Bard, repeating to himself, or 
to the surrounding group, these lines of Wordsworth— 

** Nought was seen but the coming night, 
And nothing heard but the roar of Yarrow.” 

Another view presented by memory, which, if we lorded it over 
colours and canvass like Lesuix, should be fixed beyond escape, 
would show the bard on ‘hospitable thoughts intent,” and en- 
gaged in « duty never so fully and freely discharged as beneath 
“the stately roof of Abbotsford.” ALLEN CUNNINGHAM'S 
American friend has accurately enough described whatever could 
be observed in a morning's visit; yet has he omitted to commemo- 
rate the remarkable stone effigy of a deer-hound reposing before 
the porch ofthe hall. Still less has he commemorated,—for he 
was so unhappy as to visit Abbotsford when its lord was absent in 
Ireland,—the Author of Waverley, as seen through the lofty arch of 
the embattled wall, sitting on this very effigy, leaning his hand as 
usual on the accustomed sfick, with his bonnet on, and listening 
like one of his own gifted seers, for the tramp of horses and the ap- 
proach of the expected guests, seen the day before, in a vision of 
second sight ; and, tottering by his side, the original of the stone 
monument, that very “ old Maida” who now lies below his own 
effigy —‘ Sit tibi terra levis"—prays the inscription ; which piously 
as itis wished, can hardly be hoped for, under the weight of so pon- 
derous amonaument. If the painter will but tarry a moment, he 
may have ‘‘all the ¢ail canine”’—the generations of Ginger and 
Mustard, yelping and barking in full chorus around. One of these 
he will not fail to immortalize—one that you might swear by his 
weasel shape, long back, long snout, and short legs, to be a * fell 
chield at the vermin.” And this idea is upheld by the respect paid 
to that individual of the Pepper blood on the occasion of crossing 
the ford, from: which we may suppose that Abbotsford obtained its 
name :—* Stop,” said the kindly voice of LarpLaw’'s master, in 
the good Scotch he seems to love,—‘‘ we maunna forget the little 
doggie ;” and the “ wee doggie” was accordingly handed into the 
vehicle. For another characterise view, we might suppose him 
standing under his own porch, with his head slightly depressed, 
the nether lip drawn far under the upper jaw, his thoughts flown 
centuries back or haply brooding ou affairs of yesterday. 

* It had been promised him, as Dandie Dinmont promises Brown, (who had never 
seen a black-cock save in the Museum at Glasguw) that be shoud bot only “see 
one, but eat ong tvo,”-—-aad the promise was kept, 
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In the Anniversary, accompanying the American gentleman's 
account of Abbotsford, is another engraving of its master, from a 
icture of ALLAN’s—ALLAN, to whom the ‘kind mention of him in 
averley has secured an immortality that his own more perishable 
works might have failed to bestow. A better idea of the Bard's 
ordinary outward man may be got from this than from 
Lesttr's portrait, in which he appears dressed for dinner. In 
Auxan’s picture he is sitting in his sanctum, evidently in his green 
coat and drab trowsers, worn well enough to be comfortable wear, 
with a black kerchief tied carelessly about his neck, and the waist- 
coat partially open. The half-closed eyes and close shut mouth 
are happily significant of the process of mental conception, which 
the pen in hand and paper before him show to be going on. Here 
are the high crown and silver hair of the bard ;—otherwise the 
character of the face is too rustic—too Lowland farmer like, for 
the man of letters and the gentleman. 

They make very free with the “ Lion's den ;"—2e felt all the sin 
of intrusion when, having strayed into a less sacred retirement, 
and being in the act of handling certain “ thumbikens,” we heard 
the floor of the hall hard by smote heavily by an approaching 
footstep. It might be the Lion, or it might not; so with a back 
resolute not to see, we waited its approach, expecting it to pass 
by without deigning a notice: but it halted; and from behind, as 
we stood surveying the various gear on the walls, it breathed forth 
in deep, good-humoured accents— 

“‘ He has a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets.” 
Turning, we modestly asked what might be the story attached to 
a certain old hat, that hung above, and which we had been con- 
jecturing to have been lost on Magus Muir by some of the Whig 
carles who there ‘‘ did take James Sharpe, the Bishop's life’"—But 
no—it had been dug out of a neighbouring bog, and brought to 
Abbotsford,—* for they bring every thing they find in all the 
country round to me"—in the same way as, we remember, they 
do to Monkbarns. 

An American describer of Abbotsford, in the Anniversary, says 
that a Frenchman has called it a “ romance in lime and stone.” 
We suspect it comprises, in a stricter sense, several romances ; 
and have thought that its truly antique and picturesque confusion 
of gables and turrets might in some measure have arisen from its 
gradual growth, and its receiving from time to time augmentations 
which the original design perhaps did not at first contemplate. 
“* Certes,” says Jedediah Cleishbotham to the reader, speaking of 
the first series of the Tales of my Landlord, “if thou hast chuckled 
over their facetious and festivous description. . . I have also sim- 
pered when I beheld a second story with attick, that has risen on 
the basis of my small domicile at Gandercleugh.” Marmion was 
possibly the last which did not contribute its wing or turret to the 
domicile ;—it was born at Ashestiel ; a long, low, comfortable 
farm-house, romantically situated on your left as you journey to 
Peebles.—Why is it that we look back on this forsaken and hum- 
bler residence of the mighty minstrel with more interest than on 
the stately roof of his present residence? We cannot tell, unless 
it be from the same feelings that, in the splendour and heat of the 
sun declining from his meridian, we look back with a melancholy 
pleasure to the early morning, when the genius of the day had 
newly risen to run his course, and reddened the gray dawn with 
his ascending glory. 


METAPHYSICS OF THE POLICE. 
HARD CASE OF AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN AT BOW-STREET. 


WE were much struck with the consistency of discretion which 
was lately displayed in a Bow-street Police affair, in itself of no 
extraordinary consequence, but acquiring distinction from the 
scope which it has afforded for the manifestation of Magisterial 
judgment. 

Some days ago, an elderly gentleman complained that he had 
been knocked down near Arundel-street, in the Strand, and robbed 
of bank-notes to the amount of 3607. Sir Ricwarp Brrnir di- 
rected Smitu, one of the principal officers, ‘‘ to take the case in 
hand,” as they phrase it ; and observed to the complainant that he 
(Smitu) would probably discover the thieves, or at least recover 
some of the property. 

This declaration from the Bench first gave us occasion to 
marvel, as it implied the repeatedly denied negotiation between 
officer and thief. For, without the supposition of communication 
between the two, it is clear the booty could not be expected to be 
surrendered. On Wednesday, Smiru stated to the Magistrates, 
that from all he could learn, the gentleman must have been mis- 
taken with respect to the manner in which he described himself to 
have been robbed ; for he had seen the conductor of a party of the 
Thames Police, who affirmed that he and three of his men were 
in the immediate neighbourhood at the time ofthe outrage. Having 
made this statement, Smira wound up the matter by suggesting 
the extreme probability that the elderly %entleman had been 
plundered, not as he described in evidence, but in a house of bad 
fame. Upon which, Sir Ricnarp Birnikg and Mr. Hatts agreed 
with their officer in his supposition that the old gentleman had 
been in a house of illfame! Now it is a sufficient evil to an 





elderly gentleman inhabiting this well-watched metropolis, to be 
knocked down and robbed of 360/., and wounded both in his flesh 
and his pocket—which was the complainant's case ; and it is pro- 
voking enough, when he applies for justice, to hear from the Bench 
an implied confession of understanding between officers and 


and flatly convicted nem. con. by justices and thief-takers, of mis- 
representation—or, in stricter terms, falsehood, attributable to 
naughtiness in a house of ill fame. 

The next day, however, this much-abused elderly gentleman— 
abused in his purse, his person, and his reputation—comes for- 
ward, wholly denies the house of ill fame to which the Magistrates 
had sent him, and makes affidavit of the facts he before gave in 
evidence; Mr. Minsuvutt coolly observing, that “he had no ob- 
jection to swear him to the truth of his former information if he 
wished it, though he saw no necessity for it.’ What! no necessity 
for it, after the Bench had decided wna voce, that the party had been 
fibbing, and conducting himself naughtily ? And here the matter 
drops ; the Magistrates not seeing that the officers who questioned 
the truth of the gentleman's statement are necessarily implicated in 
point of conduct or veracity, probably both, by his perseverence in 
his representation. If they were close to the spot at the time ofthe 
robbery, what were they about ? how happened it that they heard no 
scuffle, no cries, knew nothing in short about the matter? When 
Mr. MiInsuutt credited the complainant's oath, he had surely irre- 
sistible grounds for calling the officers to account. They belong to 
another establishment, it is true; but we suppose our Police is not 
so infamously ill organized that there is no communication between 
the heads of different departments. This affair is a very complete 
and consistent triad—I1st, On the part of the Magistrates, we have 
the implication of negotiation between thieves and thief-takers ; 2d, 
The ex parte decision that the elderly complainant had not told the 
truth, by reason of his being in a bad house; 3d, The dropping the 
case without any allusion even to the officers whose representation 
is so glaringly inconsistent with the sworn deposition of the plun- 
dered party ; the very same reason which, in the judgment of the 
Magistrates, warranted the officer's doubt of the gentleman's 
veracity, now applying with equal force to their own. If so near 
the spot, how could the outrage occur without their knowledge ? 
They are in the horns of their own position. 





THE STRANGER—YOUNG AND MISS PHILIPS. 

Tue Stranger is so very a German, that it would be difficult to 
account for his popularity in England, but for the recollection of 
Srppons and the sight of Youne. The characters are unreal, the 
situations unlikely, and the whole sicklied over with sentiment not 
agreeable to our insular taste. There is an ostentation of goodness 
and charity which is alone enough to discomfit mere English 
nature ;—one conceives a sort of pique at the virtues of Adelaide 
and the Stranger, which is more justifiable than that of the Athe- 
‘nian at the modest merit of Aristipgs. They are obtrusive, and 
are too evidently designed for effect. It was a characteristic 
achievement of a German sentimentalist, to set about conquering 
antipathy to one of the foulest moral crimes, by tricking it out with 
the finest sensibility and the most exquisite benevolence. The 
cause of morality, however, is not indebted to Korzesus for an 
exploit which tends to invest adultery with charms; and declining 
virtue will have oftener been propelled on its downward path by 
contemplating the redeeming virtues and ultimate fidelity of the 
fair criminal, than fortified by the sight of her intermediate wretch- 
edness. The humour of the piece is not more sound or genuine 
than the sentiment. Mr. Solomon with his foreign correspond- 
ence, and Peter with his snivelling simplicity, are melancholy 
mirth-makers; though Farren is profuse of grimace, and 
Har ey is a droll something worth laughing at. The copy-book 
is a stroke beyond one’s hope even of German absurdity ;—the 
idea of a steward's offering to show a noble guest the pot-hooks of 
a cub of twenty, exemplifies what the Germans can in the way of 
humour. Improbability, another element of the German drama, 
stares you in the face ; and never more than when Baron Steinfort 
dreams of engaging a misanthropic recluse to advocate his suit 
with the fair housekeeper, merely for the purpose of bringing on 
an interview for which the author had three entire acts to prepare 
ina more suitable manner. The interview itself is rather laugh- 
able than pathetic: because you anticipate the result with the same 
certainty that you expect the report when a gun is presented,—and 
it goes off accordingly. ‘‘ The Stranger cries ‘Oh! Mrs. Haller 
cries ‘ Ah! "—in other words, she faints, and he bolts ;—it is this, 
no more. 

The defects of the drama do but teach us to respect the more 
the merits of the performers, who reconcile incongruities, and turn 
fiction into reality. In the inky suit, pallid face, somewhat im- 
paired form, and dark countenance of Youne, one confesses a 
propriety so exquisite, that, as the gods are occasionally moved 
by the sight of a moon and a glistering cascade more than usually 
nat ral, so one.is prompted to applaud the mere garb and exterior 
of the actor. The veriest antijacobinical scoffer at German senti- 
mentality must needs compose himself into a quiet and decent 
attention to what is to ensue. The mourning hue of his habili- 
ments gives you to surmise that the dejection reigning in his air 
arises from the loss of some beloved object by death; till his cold, 
severe, and suspicious tone, informs you better, and reveals a more 
cankering, irremediable wound. ‘the mixture of misanthropy and 
tenderness—the chimera of a German imagination—seems no- 
thing but natural. The brusqueness of the actor's manner and 
voice convinces you, like the ringing sound of sterling coin, of the 
sincerity of his morbid feelings, and shows a breast at war with 
itself and with the world; whilst the kindliness which ever and 
anon breaks through the moroseness that has incrusted the heart, 
is betrayed in accents so truly and finely toned, as makes one spe- 





thieves : but it is the climax of vexation, after all this, to be coolly 


culate, like Francis, on the grievousness of the wrong that could 
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have warped so affectionate a disposition. A quiet melancholy 
dignity of action, and a sad solemnity of expression, become alike 
the person and features of the actor, and the circumstances of the 
character he sustains. He is the image of a settled sorrow, which 
seeks no consolation in sympathy, but for that reason commands it 
only the more irresistibly. Youne is very much and very deservedly 
applauded for the indignant emphasis with which he at last relates 
the story of his wrongs—*“ Another friend=~a villain! to whom I 
was attached heart and soul; whom I had assisted with my means, 
and promoted by my interest,—this friend seduced my wife !"— 
The mention of the injury, however, seems to us to constitute the 
natural climax of the passion ; but Young rises in vehemence as 
he proceeds, and ends in a burst, which the audience, who like 
nothing better than to be well berattled about the ears, applaud to 
the skies—“ Oh! what are chains or death, compared,” &c. This 
may be perfectly correct ; but the more subdued indications of in- 
ternal agony are more omnipotent oversome. There is a passage, 
where—and but for once—he unbends a moment, and seems to 
ask your sympathy, which moves one in a way to make a man 
ashamed, if there were any shame in being so moved. It is where 
he says to his faithful follower,—‘‘ Yet share this consolation with 
me—my sufferings are unmerited.” In the last scene he manifests 
a combination of delicacy, feeling, generosity, resigned sorrow, and 
unpretending dignity, that would break through the barriers of the 
most strongly-fortified bosom—‘* What would you with me, Ade- 
laide ?"—are the introductory words—the “ open Sesame,” that 
summons you to surrender ; and they who have seen this perfect 
piece of acting will need no more to remind them of the mingled 
sensations which overcame them when they witnessed this portion 
of it. 

We turn to the lady. It is impossible to see Miss Putiips 
with indifference ; and her performance the other night convinces 
us that, however ill adapted she may be to a part, she has taste 
and power enough to save even a sensitive witness from discomfi- 
ture. But if ever there was a manifestation of execrable judgment 
—we are confident it was not her own judgment—it has been tes- 
tified in compelling Miss Puixrps into the character of Mrs. Haller. 
Though above the common height of women, she has the opening 
freshness of the girl: innocence sits on her forehead ; emotions of 
gaiety and gladness look out at her eyes; and her tones, corre- 
sponding with her countenance, are youthful and affectionate. 
To think of arraying a head like this in the household 
cap of Mrs. Haller!—to imagine that a face which looks 
happy and pleased in its own despite, could adequately express 
the corroding worm—the secret canker —the consciousness of lost 
innocence—the sense of happiness gone for ever—the brain op- 
pressed with “written troubles,” and the bosom replete with the 
‘perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart ;"—to conceive that a 
voice, which might well, indeed, become the idol of a father’s love, 
but which is not yet impassioned enough for a lover's ear, could 
speak in the deep and soul-harrowing accents of contrition and re- 
morse !—They must have been both blind and deaf, or worse, not 
to perceive in her Claudia the line of parts which nature at present 
prescribes to her. The interviews with the father were full of 
beauty, with the lover comparatively insipid; whilst the scenes 
of anguish and phrensy towards the close betrayed the incompe- 
tency of an immature age either to conceive the force of such emo- 
tions or to give them suitable expression. She who charmed you 
with her expressions of happiness, affection, or tender regret, de- 
jected you by the weakness of her efforts to be energetic and vehe- 
ment. The exclamation—‘* Oh father!" was beautiful ; the phren- 
sied asseverations—‘“‘ Tis false—thou liest—he is no rebel,” were, 
in voice, look, and gesture—immeasurably feeble. It was the most 
valorous dove pecking at the hawk—the lamb turning in its feeble- 
ness on the wolf. 

We do not mean to say that Miss Puixips failed the other night 
either to please or to move her audience. You were beguiled by her 
presence, because she is fair to look upon; you were affected by her 
confession and her farewell, because the sight of youth and beauty 
wringing its hands, or bowing under a load of grief, cannot but 
affect. But there was nothing peculiar to the part—nothing of 
the banished wife and mother—no rooted sorrow—deep remorse 
—unfeigned humility, or soul-subduing contrition. She played as 
Miss Puitips—not as Mrs. Haller. 

It is reported that the young actress would herself have pre- 
ferred the part of Juliet or Desdemona; and if this be correct, she 
evinces a judgment and self-knowledge equal to her talents. There 
can be no doubt she would charm to eestasy in Juliet, so long 
as Juliet is gay, and possessed only with the anxieties of a happy 
love. But we think she would fail—where Miss F. H. Kety, 
otherwise an admirable Judiet, failed—in the last crisis of horror 
and despair. The gentle Desdemona lies altogether within the 
present compass of her powers; and if Mr. Price—would such 
was the spirit of mutual accommodation between two houses that 
put down all other houses !—could borrow an hour or two of 
Othello and his lieutenant rom Covent-Garden, the public might 
sit down to a banquet, the like of which they have not enjoyed this 
many aday. The youth and innocence of the actress would be 
in fine relief to the insane jealousy of the Moor, and the black 
villany of his ancient. 

Perdita and Imogen also would both become the years and the 
accomplishments of Miss Puitips: but the character for which 
she possesses that sort of fitness, which you at once acknowledge 
with admiration, is Miranda. What a treat to listen to her, as in 


might really be thought to look for the first time on a “ stranger 
man,” she interrogated her father :— 
«What is’t ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looksabout! Believe me, Sir, 

It carries a brave form :—But ’tis a spirit.” 
Or, to see her offering, with allthe sincerity of true sympathy, and 
all the incompetency of inadequate strength, to carry the heavy 
logs of wood for Ferdinand :— 

“* Alas, now! pray you, 

Work not so hard,... If you’ll sit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while: Pray give me that— 

I’}l carry it to the pile.” 

Youne—we never saw him in the character, and know not that 
he ever acted it—would be Prospero ipsissimus. The comic forces 
of Drury Lane are strong enough surely to exhibit the humours 
of Stephano and Trinculo. BuaNncuarp (but he is at the other 
house) is rather too ancient for a Caliban, and yet would make a 
better monster than a witch. And as for Artec—Alas! they have 
married our Avie/, and the Trexs, that now flourish on the stage, 
are fixtures on the earth—not made like their sister, ‘* to ride on 
the curled clouds.” 





MISS BYFIELD IN ROSINA. 

How delightful it is to get back to an honest old opera! 
With the venerable patriarchs of English composition, a simple 
story begat simple melodies; Colin sat with Daphne upon a 
flowery bank, under ‘“ the broad beech's shade,” both equally 
enviable, amiable, straw-hatted, lazy, and loving. Happy 
times they were for composition, when an event at once so pas- 
toral and insipid could inspire a good air; for since the stage 
composers have excited their imaginations with banditti, and such 
mustachio'd ferocities, melody has been gradually quitting the 
scene, and now in many a new piece not once shows her face. 
England has never produced a composer of a more melodious vein 
than SuieLp. He may be said more truly to have given a cha 
racter to English songs than any other musician, from the quan- 
tity as well as quality of what he has written. 
embody in the air itself the sentiment which he wished to express ; 
and therefore his accompaniments scarcely ever share attention 
with the voice, but are mere supports to it. The great excellence 
of his composition was, that he could go on with a succession of 
unbroken melodies—varying each so happily, that at the end of 
his opera the hearer was unfatigued. Our theatrical composers 
have now a dexterous manner of filling up a vacancy of thought 
with a bit of trombone, or horn—or some very queer harmony, 
which is always at hand to puzzle the hearer. This resource is, 
however, the abuse of what is in itself a great advantage to the 
musician. God forbid that such writers as WEBER or SponR, 
who have melodies at will, should go back to the simplicity of 
SureLp. In Rosina we are contented with pure nature, and that 
of a kind which when we cease to like, we ‘shall have little love 
left for art. The style has one great advantage—that it is an in- 
fallible test of a singer. Nothing shows the heart and soul more 
transparent than the ballad. We of course speak of the best of 
the species in saying this. Miss ByrieLp pleases us more and 
more: she has the feeding requisite to make a fine singer: her 
voice is particularly sweet, and her ornaments are musician-like 
and refined. Her forte is evidently, like SrepHEeNs’s, shown in 
grace and pathos. Although Miss ByrizLp is no wholesale 
dealer in roulade, yet when passages of execution occur in the 
text of the composer, she gives them with agility and neatness. 
Her shake is perfectly liquid and close, and is always introduced 
as it ought to be, in bringing the close nicely round. The whole 
of her part in Rosina, Miss ByF1exp sustained with an equality 
of talent. She has before her, if she takes pains, the highest 
prospects in her profession. Woop sang pretty well on Wednes- 
day, but with the feebleness of indisposition. 





THE LATEST MUSICAL GOSSIP OF THE OPERA-HOUSE. 


LaBLacue, the celebrated primo basso cantante of the Italian 
Opera in Vienna, will, we are informed, be among the first-fruits 
of the new and spirited direction of our Opera-house which the 
public is to enjoy. Ifthis performer does not make a great sensa- 
tion in London, we shall be out in our judgment. It is impossible 
to decide whether the singer or actor predominates in him. So 
highly, indeed, are his musical qualifications in esteem among the 
Germans, that the best composers in Vienna have dedicated to 
him some of their choicest productions for the chamber,—a com- 
pliment which is seldom conferred upon a dramatic singer. In 
person LABLACHE is as remarkable as in his professional endow- 
ments. He has the build of a Hercules: tall, with a broad chest 
and huge limbs, an intelligent and handsome cast of features sus- 
ceptible of every variety of expressionn—a more commanding 
figure, we should think, was never seen on any stage. When we say 
that LABLacuk is an actor, it is to be understood that he is equally 
at his ease and equally clever in the serious and the gay. One of his 
best parts is that of Uderto, in Parr’s celebrated Opera of Agnese ; 
—which the reader probably knows is the same in which AMBRO- 
GETT1 formerly exhibited some very powerful acting. Uberto is a 
father, who loses his reason after the flight of his daughter: this 
affecting incident is deeply felt by the composer; and his first 
act abounds with beauties, particularly in the accompanied 
recitative which describes the fancies of Uberto in the mad- 
house. The second act is comic; at least the conduct of the 
frightened master of the bedlam, when left alone with his patient, 





the eyes of innocent wonderment and sparkling pleasure, that 


makes you laugh in spite of your better feelings. In this charac- 
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ter, Lastacne not only acts, but sings finely; AmproceTrt1 
acted finely, but did not sing. The basses of the Opera-house 
have, during our memory, ever had some damning fault as a foil 
to their best excellence. The beautiful voice of ANGRISANI was 
lost for want of knowledge in the science, and dramatic capabili- 
ties. He was eminent only as Masetto and the Ghost in Don 
Giovanni ; but the sepulchral tone in which he made the response 
to the supper-invitation, was a solitary piece of genius, and the 
recollection of it makes us almost shudder as we write. AmpBro- 
GETTI was one into whom singing was drilled late in life, 
match a talent for acting which was discovered by accidei... 
Nature had not assisted him with a correct ear, or good qua- 
lity of voice; and to the last he never sang in time. We 
believe the truth of the following relation may be relied on. 
AMBROGETT! was indebted to his wife for what he knew of music. 
She was a celebrated singer; and on the occasion of an opera 
being brought forward abroad, where one little part was vacant, 
she persuaded her husband to attempt it. He played with so 
much spirit that she became his instructress in music. Soon after, 
Signora AmBproGeEttI, by a severe illness, was obliged to relin- 
quish the stage altogether ; but she had still the satisfaction of 
witnessing her husband's splendid success. AMBROGETTI Was, as 
he himself said on a memorable trial in which the whole of the 
Opera-singers gave evidence, “Don Giovanni everywhere.’ The 
character almost interfered with his identity. But the picturesque 
attitudes and the triumphant libertinism which the public rightly 
admired in him, caused an immense deal of bad singing fo be 
overlooked. Not having seen LaBiacue in this part, we cannot 
draw a comparison between him and AmproGettt ; but from what 
we have seen and heard, we will venture to say that he would play 
it as well and sing it finer. That gay deceiver Don Juan requires 
youth, good looks, elegant manners, a persuasive tongue, and above 
all animal spirits, and a certain corporeal robustness, which 
should float him merrily over a whole tide of crime. These are 
the identical qualifications of the Neapolitan Lasniacue; and 
they have this slight makeweight, that he can sing the part, which 
has never yet been sung in England. Zucuetrct, “ the admirable,” 
as he is termed by some of the rapturous critics of the Morning 
Papers, was a lamentable spectacle in Don Giovanni. Add to 
a total want of grace and ease, that he wholly misconceived Mo- 
ZART’S meaning in the airs, and interpolated ugly ornaments in 
every bar. It is surprising that a large portion of vulgar assu- 
rance, with a voice little aided by study, and unassisted by nature, 
should put a man in possession of an excellent income. To pay 
such people as Torri, Porro, DevI.te, above the rate of chorus 
singers, is to offer a premium to ignorance. Lasiacue will 
give us something for our money. 

While we are upon this subject, we should be glad to hear that 
Benincasa, of the Italian Opera-house in Dresden, was engaged 
in London. He is pronounced by good judges to be an excellent 
buffo, and a thorough musician, 





A PROPOSAL TO REMEDY THE LOVE OF CADENCES 

IN SINGERS. 
Tur Harmonicon, in allusion to Cadences, in the last number, 
exclaims justly, “How wonderful it is; that English singers will 
persevere in these abominations, and that the public will tolerate 
them, when they are driven out of every other part of Europe!” 
This is well and wisely put: to make the audiences, the encou- 
ravers of the offence, ashamed of themselves, is.a safer and 
quicker means of curing the evil, than to read lectures to the 
offenders. In regard to the latter, we beg leave to say, that a plan 
has suggested itself to us, to the prosecution of which we can see 
no earthly objection. It is simply this, that the critics of the daily 
and weekly papers should, when an opera is given out, enter the 
house with a short carabine slung at their shoulders,—this, from 
its portable nature, might be easily used without incommoding any 
of the surrounding company in the box: when a singer enters 
upon the act of abomination, the critic should unsling his carabine, 
take aim at the offender, and fire. Harsh as this measure may 
seem, the influence of a few salutary examples would bring us 
back to a pure style. To prevent the. interference: or ill-timed 
clemency of the people sitting in the box with the critic, it would 
be necessary that he should carry a dagger also. In the case of 
young singers, we would advise that the muzzle should be so 
pointed that the shot might rattle about the scenes without doing 
mischief; or that they should be only slightly wounded. But 
with the old offenders it shouid be root and branch work. 
After two or three had ornamented an obituary, we should be 
enabled to go to the theatre unarmed. How delightful would it 
then be to hear the simple text of the composer! What good-na- 
tured critiques would appear in the newspapers! How certain we 
shouldhen be of quitting the theatre without disgust! The con- 
templation of all these advantages opens sénoble a field to our 
imagination, that the worthless lives of a few bad singers appear 
but as dust in the balance. 





SPOHR. 

Tr is rumoured in the musical circles, that Sponr, the great violin 
player and composer, is dead. This intelligence, which reached 
us by the way of Paris, is not confirmed by any German papers 
that have lately come to hand. We trust, therefore, that report has 
exaggerated some illness, and that we shall not have to lament 
such a-man cut off in the vigour of his days and the plenitude of 
his genius, 
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CONCLUSION OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS. 


Tue 7th and 8th parts, which conclude these Memoirs, embrace 
the first abdication of Naroxzon, the restoration of the Bourbons, 
the return from Elba, the Hundred Days, including a criticism on 
the battle of Waterloo, Bonararrs’s second abdication, and all 
the circumstances which attended his flight to Rochefort, his em- 
barking on board the Bellerophon, and subsequent transference to 
the Northumberland, for the purpose of his being conveyed to his 
last place of exile. This portion of the Memoirs is much more 
controversial than any of the preceding parts, and consequently 
less interesting to those who read for amusement only. The main 
object of the writer, in the first instance, is to convict the two 
great political adventurers, TALLEYRAND and Foucue, of carrying 
on intrigues hostile to the interests of their master, and which, in 
their course, were accompanied by every species of baseness and 
ingratitude. In proving that these men were dishonest shufflers, 
the author proves nothing more than was notorious to all the 
vorld: he throws, however, some light on their dark operations ; 
but at the same time that M.Savary may, we think, be re- 
lied upon to a considerable extent for his facts, we must be 
cautious in receiving the names he gives'to actions as charac- 
teristic of them according to other codes of morality than his, 
which is altogether a Code Napoleon. If the object of a diploma- 
tist should prove to be anything else than the aggrandisement of 
his master—the good of his country for instance, it meets with no 
quarter from the military notions of fidelity imprinted in the mind of 
the Duc de Rovigo: he gives it instantly the worst names in his 
vocabulary. In the two instances of TALLEYRAND and Foucne, 
we are well disposed to join him :if such men deserve a reputation 
for diplomatic talent, then indeed should diplomatists be sought 
for among the hardened liars and unprincipled forgers of our gaols 
and hulks. We do not, however, think so hardly of the meééer. 
These men have got a reputation, not for carrying the objects of 
their mission, but for a slipperiness in negotiation, so excessive, 
that their adversaries never knew where to meet them: this lu- 
bricity gives an appearance of depth and impenetrability of de- 
sign, whereas it only amounts to utter absence of principle, end, 
or truth. The sole object of both these men, shufflers and 
egotists, always was to negotiate a position for themselves. 
The only great talents necessary for this course are menda- 
city, cowardice, and impudence. Coolness is not always ne- 
cessary. When TALLEYRAND, divided between the chances for 
himself under a regency or in the restoration of the Bourbons, 
had to make a speech to the Senate which he had assembled, he 
was in such a state of agitation that he could scarcely read the 
speech that the Archbishop of Mechlin had made for him ; and had 
he found any other in his waistcoat-pocket besides the right one, 
that prelate declares he would never have known the difference. 
Foucue, on the contrary, seems to have had more nerve. When 
they came to arrest him, after NapoLeon landed from Elba, he 


yrotested against the authority, and, retiring into a closet as if to 
tal » 


write a protest, he slipped out of the window, crossed a garden 
and wall, and made his way into the saloon of a partisan of the 
Emperor, in which many of his friends were deliberating how to 
assist his progress : Foucueg, hitherio plotting in another interest, 
as quickly changed his side as he had changed his house, and, as 
usual, negotiated his, postition. The scenes that took place when 
the restoration of the Bourbons was agitated, set the utter selfish- 
ness and want of principle of the ministers, diplomatists, and ci- 
vilians of Paris at the time, in a light which will long reflect 
shame upon the national character. They were consulted, they 
were referred to by the Allied Powers on the subject,—for the re- 
storation of the Bourbons seems to have been a point that none 
had at heart: yet none of the French authorities dared to speak 
out; no one dared to reject or accept them; no one looked to 
what would be best for ihe eountry—for France or for Europe: 
each was employed solely in examining what would be best and 
safest for himself; until the Emperor ALEXANDER, worn out by 
the delay, and urged on by the defection of Marshal Marmont's 
6th corps, at length proposed after dinner the health of the King 
of France, Louis the Eighteenth. The Senators who were pre- 
sent all stared at one another, and then drank the toast with en- 
thusiasm ; each thinking that something had been settled by the 
rest in the morning, and that now the best plan would be to sail 
with the stream. The restoration of the Bourbons was a cast of 
the die. 

We have compared the narrative of the Duke of Rovieo with 
previously existing documents, and are somewhat surprised to 
find that he has been able to communicate little that is new. His 
accounts are, however, confirmatory of the history of those re- 
markable transactions as we already had it: it is only in a few, 
and those not very important particulars, that we find variations. 

The conduct of Groucny on the day of the battle of Waterloo 
is again brought into discussion. GRrovucny has already answered 
the censures of Napouron, as published by General Gourcaup ; 
and now the Due de Rovieo replies to the pamphlet of Marshal 
Groucny. He throws some novelty into the charge. The point 
certainly has hitherto been mistaken. Groucny has been blamed 
for not coming up on the 18th, the day of Waterloo: the answer, 
which is well urged in Captain PrinGte’s notes on this battle, ap- 
pended to Sir Watrer Scort’s Life of Naroxson, is, that he 
could not, for he was engaged all day with a strong division of 
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BiucuHeEr’s army under ToizLMANN, which prevented him from 
crossing the Dyle. This is all very well, but M. Savary carries 
the accusation higher: why was he there ?—because he had mis- 
taken the route of the Prussians, and had followed even their sup- 
posed course with great sluggishness. Now to mistake the route 
of a great army in a friendly country, is a capital fault ; and to be 
timid, and hesitating, and inactive, when a great stroke is to be 
made, is to be altogether unfit for duty. The truth is, that the 
indefatigable BLucHER marched completely round the cirele, with 
his great and encumbered army, while Groucny was turning 
himself in the centre of it. The understood object of BiucueEr, 
after his defeat on the 16th, was to join the Anglo-Belgian army 
under WELLINGTON. GRoucHY was detached from the grand 
army to intercept him. Suppose him departing from NapoLgon at 
Tyburn Turnpike, and that Hyde Park is Flanders: let the Duke 
of WeLiineTon be at Apsley House: Biucuer having been de- 
feated near Cumberland Gate, is obliged to go round by Kensing- 
ton Gardens and Knightsbridge to reach the British General: 
Grovucuy is sent after him; and while the old Prussian is making 
the circuit of the Park, Groucuy is airing himself on the New 
Bridge over the Serpentine, where at length he encounters a divi- 
sion sent to entertain him: with this division he fights all day: in 
the mean while, old BLucuen is striding down Rotten Row, pas- 
ses the Barracks, and just comes in for the tail of the fight at 
Hyde Park Gate, NAPoLEon having advanced down the Parade 
and Park Lane from his former position of Tyburn Turnpike to 
attack the Duke in his post at Apsley House. This is Maréchal 
Grovucuy in small. It was not the first time he had deserted his 
chief: he left Hocue, his commander, on the coast. of Ireland, 
having wasted his time without effecting a landing, and then sailed 
away with the forces without waiting for his General. NapoLEon 
foolishly enough made him a Marshal for taking the Due dAn- 
GOULEME prisoner at Lyons, and had reason for repentance. The 
poor man, however, is now in misfortune and exile; and his want 
of the talents of a General is not any greater crime than many 
commit in filling offices for which they are unfit. 

M. Savary repeats the hackneyed story that it was the coming 
up of the Prussians which defeated NaPoLeon at Waterloo. They 
secured the victory—that was all. Our author maintains his 
notion on the ground that it was a principle with Napoieon to 
make his grand attack only an hour or two before nightfall ; and 
in the earlier part of the day to keep up a series of charges, thick- 
ening the fight as the day advanced, until, towards the close, he 
gave a blow with all his force, from which darkness alone would 
prevent the enemy from recovering. M.Savary would have it 
believed that the appearance of the Prussians interfered with this 
grand coup ; but this was not the case: Napoigon on that day 
had already used all the forces under his command; and .in the 
evening was compelled to make his grand coup, which he did, with 
his Guard—and it failed—some time before the Prussians were in 
the field. The Prussians never even produced a moral eifect upon 
his army; for it was understood all through the field, when the 
heads of the columns were descried, that they were fugitives before 
Groucuy. Nery led on the Guard tothe grand charge while he 
was under this delusion. 

But enough of Waterloo. We prefer to listen to the Due de 
Rovico when he speaks of events he himself witnessed. We hope 
that his example, perhaps too his charges, will bring his contem- 
poraries into the field of history. Before the history of the last 
thirty-five years can be w ritten, we must have many works like this 
of M. Savary: we wish they may each be as entertaining and 
instructive. 





THE MEMOIRS OF M. VIDOCQ*. 
Tue autobiography of a thief-taker, himself a transported convict, 
does not at first sight present the highest claims to the attention 
of the literary world: nevertheless, M. Vipocg will be enrolled in 
the memoirs of all time, as one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters of his age,—NapoLzeon and Vinocg must go down to pos- 
terity together ; and the history of his life will take its rank among 
those standard works which by the charm of style, the force of 
truth, and the interest of the subject, will continue to give pleasure 
independently of the fluctuating fashions and tastes of mankind. 
The passions of men are always the same: those details of the 
solitary existence of Robinson Crusoe, which interested our grand- 
fathers when boys, continue to enchain the breathless attention of 
our grandchildren. Vipocg will be talked of by virtue of his 
book, when many very great people of the present day are only to 
be heard of in Biographical Dictionaries. Ji our readers wish to 
conceive an accurate notion of it, they must imagine something 
between the Life of James Hardy Vaux and the Memoirs of Baron 
Trenck. YVivo0caq, it is true, was free from the criminality of the 
former person, and wanted the political importance of the latter ; 
nevertheless we possess, even in the first parts of Vinoce now 
published, the interest of both. If we mentioned also in conjunc- 
tion with the Memoirs of Vipoca, the Adventures of Couni Futhom 
and the History of Jonathan Wild, we should be introducing an 
idea of fiction, which would be wrong; but undoubtedly, had we 
a small shelf containing Robinson Crusoe, Count Fathom, James 
Hardy Vaux, Jonathan Wild, Lazarillo de Tormes, Baron Trenck, 
and Roderick Random, we should add to the goodly crew the 
Autobiography of Francis Vidocq. 
A philosopher who looked upon mankind without reference to 
* Mémoires de Vidocg, Chef de la Police de Sureté jusqu’en 1827 
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proprictaire et fabricant de papiers 4 Saint-Mande. Paris, 2 tom, 8vo, 








the arbitrary distinctions of society, would not hesitate to say that 
Vipocg was a man of consummate genius, in a line too which 
requires for its exercise the possession of consummate courage. 
If it were that an impregnable integrity is also required, and 
that the proof that Vipocg is honest rests solely on his own evi- 
dence, we should answer that nothing is to be done without enthu- 
siasm: it generally accompanies genius, and where it exists, the 
possessor is ready to make any sacrifice for the sake of the full 
gratification of his passion. V1ipocq was, and probably is, though 
he has just broken his arm, a man possessed of every advantage of 
personal prowess, strength, and form; combined with this, he had 
excellent talents, and a wonderful aptitude at changing his ap- 
pearance, and supporting any character he chose to assume. 
While he was a prisoner, he employed these accomplishments in 
effecting his escapes—no_ prison could hold him: while an agent 
of police, he employed them in detecting knavery and in secur- 
ing criminals—no rogue could evade him. For fifteen years he 
waged a war against the rascals of France, in his own person 
and almost unassisted by other resources. He assumed all dis-» 
guises, played all characters: in the morning he was a general 
officer, in the evening a coal-porter; now he would be a thief, 
skulking in holes or corners ; and then a venerable character ad- 
vanced in age, measuring his paces slowly in the more respectable 
end quiet parts of the city: he has joined as a housebreaker in 
midnight robberies, and been apparently shot dead by the police 
whom he had brought to the spot: he has been made the confi- 
dent of plots against his own life, and in another character has 
actually assisted in their execution. Vigilance, dexterity, inven- 
tion, courage, humanity, and integrity, were the qualities required ; 
and we are almost afraid to say, that, simply on his own showing, 
we believe that after he arrived at manhood and an official charac- 
ter, he possessed them all. It is certainly a worthy close of his 
career, and consistent with the opinion we entertain of him, that 
he has now, after fifteen years of service, established a kind of phi- 
lanthropical manufactory, where he employs none but returned 
convicts,— aware as he is, that the grand cause of continued crime 
in such men is that they are rejected of all the world, and that in 
order to exist, they must resort to the only profession open to them, 
that of robbery. 

We will follow as well as we can the early stages of the history 
of Vipoca: when he comes to the exercise of his ultimate pro- 
fession, we must leave him, for every page is a history, which 
would lose all its interest in an abridgment. 

Vipoce was born at Arras: his father was a baker there. On 
him and his mother Vivoceg practised his first irregularities. 
When a boy, he stole the money from the till ; when it was locked 
he forged a pewter key, and continued his depredations ; and at 
length made an end of these petty robberies by a grand attack on 
the escritoir, which, in conjunction with some juvenile accom- 
plices, he broke open, and took to flight with its contents. Seeking a 
passage in some vessel at Ostend, he was decoyed by a sharper in 
the character of a ship-broker, to a house of ill fame; where he 
was stripped of the whole results of his crime, and cast almost. 
naked into the streets. He was then introduced to the keeper of 
a travelling menagerie and chief of a company of rope-dancers. 
His first occupation was cleaning the lamps and wooden chande- 
liers: he then had to look after the occasions of the apes and mon- 
keys, until he was transferred to the head tumbler as a pupil. He 
was nearly starved to death, his clothes were in rags, and his joints 
almost dislocated, when, perceiving. himself ill calculated for a 
tumbler, and taking to heart the breakfast ofhard blows which was 
the only one he ever got, he suggested to his chief that he wished 
to leave his service. His answer was a serious bastinado: but at 
length, having rebelled against eating a live cock in the character of 
a wild man of the woods, and snatched up a knife to defend himself 
against the merited correction, he was turned out of the camp as a 
dangerous person. The keeper of a puppet-show, and his young 
wife, taking some interest in his situation, he became their assist- 
ant in moving the puppets behind the canvass ; when one day thehus- 
band, finding the puppeis at a stand-still, lifted up the eurtain, and 
flew into so great arage at what he there beheld, that he overturned 
the show in the middle of the crowd, beat his wife, and scarcely 
gave M. Vipocg time to discharge himself. After carrying the 
pack of a pedlar and conjurer some time (for, though not more 
than fifteen or sixteen, the appearance of Vipocg gave in- 
dications of that powerful frame which has since struck terror 
into the heart of so many irregular livers,) and becoming disgusted 
and ashamed at making a part of the pediar’s display in the market- 
place of Lille, he took Jeave of the packman, and returned in wo- 
ful condition, a prodigal son, to pray the forgiveness of his parents 
at Arras, 

His father soon became convinced, by some further escapades, 
that ihere were small hopes of making a respectable tradesman of 
his son, and willingly gave consent to hisentering the army. He 
inlisted in the regiment of Bourbon; where his address, person, 
and skill in the management of the sword, soon transferred him to 
a company of ciausseurs,—a promotion which offended some old 
soldiers: two of them he sent tothe hospital; and being very soon 
afterwards wounded by one of their comrades, he followed them 
there. It was not long before he had fought fifteen duels, and 
killed two men: this prowess got him the name of Sans Géne, 
(Don't Carg,) by which he was known in the regiment. In the 
ensuing contest with Austria, he was with the army when the un- 
fortunate General DILLON was massacred; and served against the 
Prussians under KELLERMAN, in “the army of infernals,” He 
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was made corporal ; but in “‘ wetting his stripes” with his comrades 
at the cantine, he challenged his sergeant-major ; and fearing the 
consequences of a council of war, he deserted along with his 
second. At Vitry, he and his companion were reinlisted as raw 
recruits, and were sent off to Philippeville to the dept. He had 
not been there two days before he took part in the battle of Je- 
mappes, in which he distinguished himself. At the close of the en- 
gagement, his Captain took an opportunity of telling him that he 
had been pointed out as a deserter, and advised him to take care 
of himself. The danger was imminent, and he galloped over to 
the Austrians: in ten minutes he had demanded service in the 
regiment of Kinski, in which he was enrolled. Pretending illness, 
he thus avoided meeting his countrymen in the field, and got an 
opportunity of teaching fencing at Louvain. This profitable employ- 
ment was interrupted by a quarrel; for his conduct in which, 
Vipocg was condemned to receive twenty strokes of schlag : this 
schlag wounded his honour as well as his back, and Vinocq once 
more taking to flight, set off for Landrecies; where presenting 
himself as a Belgian, deserted from the Austrians, he became once 
more a French soldier. He entered the Fourteenth Light Infantry, 
then proceeding to join the army of the Sambre and Meuse. As they 
entered Rocroi, whom should he see but some soldiers of his old 
regiment the Second Chasseurs! He thought himself lost, and ex- 
pected nothing less than to be led out and shot; when his old 
Captain came to bid him be of good cheer. An amnesty had been 
passed, and he wished to have him again under his orders. 
Vipoca, in whom the Captain had taken an interest from having 
seen him cut down a couple of German hussars, entered once more 
the Second Chasseurs. Being unhappily, and unjustly as he says, 
suspected of being concerned in some thefts, he was acquitted of 
the charge: the affair, however, caused so many duels between 
himself and his comrades, whose honour was touched that one of the 
Second Chasseurs should be suspected even, that Vipocg was 
advised by his officers to leave the regiment for a while on furlough, 
He returned to Arras withleave for six months. Being wounded in 
the retreat from Givet, he was laid up for some time in the hospital ; 
after which he removed into the German Legion, at that time com- 
posed almost entirely of deserters, fencing-masters, &c. &c.: in 
which, however, promotion was extremely rapid; and Vipocq 
would have been an officer, had not his wound broke out atresh, 
and compelled him to retire to Arras once more. 

Vipocgq found the guillotine in great request in his native town: 
the famous JoszepnH Lrson presided over its operations. On en- 
tering the fish-market of Arras, he saw the execution of the com- 
mandant of the town. 

“The first sight which met my view was the guillotine raising its red 
planks above a silent crowd: an old man, whom they had just finished 
tying to the fatal block, was the victim. All of a sudden, I heard a flou- 
rish of trumpets. Ona stage which overlooked the orchestra, a man was 
seated, still young, clothed in the habit of a Carmelite, with blue and 
black stripes. Though his manners were rather those of a monk than a 
soldier, he leaned with an air of carelessness on the sabre of a dragoon, 
the enormous guard of which represented a cap of liberty; a brace of 
pistols adorned his belt; and his hat, turned up in the Spanish fashion, 
was surmounted with a tricoloured plume. This was Joseph Lebon. At 
the moment [ espied him, his mean face was lighted up with a horrid 
smile : he ceased to beat time with his left foot, and the trumpets stopped: 
he made a sign, and the old man was put under the knife. A kind of 
town -bailiff, half drunk, was at the side of the revenger of the people ; 
and read, in a hoarse voice, the bulletin of the army of the Rhine and 
Moselle. At the end of each paragraph, the orchestra struck up; and 
when the reading was finished, the head of the unfortunate man fell, to 
the cry of ‘ Vive la Republique!’ repeated by some of the disciples of 
the ferocious Lebon. The person executed was M. de Mongou, former 
commandant of the citadel of Arras.” 

Vivocg having challenged a rival in the affections of a young 
person of Arras, was denounced by his antagonist as an Aristocrat. 
The son of the baker found himself in prison, confounded among 
a crowd of that unfortunate class, and narrowly escaped being 
sent out with some one of the batches continually ordered for 
execution. JosEpH Leson, however, one day made himself the 
tour of the prison, and was far too much of a Republican to suffer 
one of the people to remain in a gaol full of Aristocrats. After 
being led to the society of patriots, where he swore all kinds of 
enmity against tyrants, Vipocg was enrolled in a battalion of re- 
quisition formed at Arras. For his conduct in an engagement 
with the Austrians near Stinward, he received the felicitations of 
General VAnpAmk : he had previously been presented with a 
commission. When the battalion was broken shortly after, 
Vipocg returned to Arras, and married a wife ; whose only charm 
seems to have been, that her brother, a notary, was in favour 
with the Revolutionary authorities. She quickly gave him reason 
to repent, and the couple parted. V1ipocgq betook himself to Brus- 
sels, and seems to have lived there solely by his reputation for 
skill in arms. By attending and looking on at the gaming- 
tables, he became a frequent witness of the tricks of the sharpers 
and gamesters by profession: as these gentlemen were afraid to 
attack him, they feed him as well as others with a daily allowance, 
in order to keep him from informing the dupes of the manner in 
which they had been taken in. From this not very honourable 
state of existence; Vipocg was promoted to a commission in the 
armée roulante. By means of forged papers and orders of route, 
in those times of confusion, an immense number of persons con- 
trived to live upon the frontier provinces and the newly- conquered 
countries ; travelling as officers, and drawing their pay and receiv- 
ing their billets from the different war-office commissioners, with 
all the regularity imaginable. The system and extent of this de- 
scription of fraud are truly extraordinary, While serving in the 








armée roulante, Vipocg captivated the affections of a wealthy 
baroness upon whom he was quartered, and who was completely 
blinded by the pretensions of Vinocq and his brother officers. 
Some remains of conscience, and perhaps the reflection that the 
abode of the Baroness was too near that of his wife, induced 
Vin0cg to confess the fraud to the lady on the very eve of the in- 
tended marriage. The considerable sums which accrued from this 
affair enabled the adventurer to proceed and try his luck at Paris. 
Here one woman deprived him of all that another had given ; and 
Vinocg was compelled to leave the capital completely destitute. 
He seems to have lived at Lille some short time; and we hear of 
a brief but extraordinary connexion with the gipsies. A trifling 
irregularity threw him into the gaol of Lille, where he occupied an 
apartment: this apartment was borrowed by some prisoners to 
draw up a petition: instead of a petition, they were occupied in 
forging an order of liberation, by the aid of which one of them was 
set at large: with this offence Vinocg was mixed up—innocently, 
he declares ; at any rate he was found guilty ; and thus commenced 
the series of his sorrows, sufferings, and exploits. 

Finding that his stay in prison was likely to be long, Vipocg 
pondered upon the means of escape, and began for the first time 
to draw upon the bold and inventive genius which subsequently 
rendered him so famous. He assumed the dress and guise of the 
officer of the town, whose duty it was to visit the prison weekly ; 
and walked straight out of the gate; the turnkey, a man exceed- 
ingly conceited of his own penetration, opening the wicket, cap in 
hand. Three months Vipocg was concealed in the apartment of 
a female with whom he had for some time had a connexion; but 
becoming impatient of restraint, he took a walk in the air, and was 
again arrested, and again escaped. In a fit of jealousy, Francine, 
the woman in question, covered herself with wounds, and accused 
Vipocg of an attempt at assassination: so that he was sent back 
to prison with the charge of an attempt to murder, added to that 
of forgery. He again escapes, is again taken, and a third time 
escapes. The details do credit to his ingenuity, perseverance, and 
presence of mind. In one instance, he employed in his escape a 
false key, the model of which he took with a large carrot ; he then 
made a mould of paste, formed of bread and potatoes: the pri- 
soners were allowed pewter spoons—a fire was obtained from a 
lamp fabricated of some lard and the threads of a cotton nightcap ; 
thus was the pewter melted into the mould, and a tolerable key 
produced ; which, after numerous touches and retouches, was 
found to answer the purpose of opening the lock for which it was 
devised. After incredible preparations, and when every thing was 
charged for an immediate escape, the gaoler entered to inform M. 
Vivocg that his time for confinement in the dungeon was expired, 
and that he must follow him to a more airy and convenient apart- 
ment. His congratulations fell upon the ear of his prisoner like 
a condemnation of death. It is remarkable, that after all he 
availed himself of his previous labours. The two fellow prisoners 
who had shared his attempt, and whom he left behind in the dun 
geon, took the opportunity of taking an immediate leave; using 
the false key, and passing by a hole which had been bored in the 
wall. This hole was to be repaired: when the workmen came, 
Vipoca put on his hat, the tri-coloured ribbon, and bound some 
more round his waist, after the fashion of the Revolutionary mu- 
nicipal officers: marching up to the guards placed at the hole, he 
examined it,—saying that he did not think it large enough for the 
body of a man to pass through: he ascended the ladder to try, and 
practically proved to the gaping sentinels below, that nothing could 
be more easy. From Lille Vipocg went to Courtrai; and was 
employed by a company of rope-dancers and pantomimic actors: 
the clown, however, for some reason denounced him, and he was 
soon restored to his prison at Lille; and thence transferred to Douai, 
with the character of a dangerous person. Here he and two fellow 
prisoners dug under their dungeon, intending to work under the 
walls until they came to the banks of the river Scarpe, which flows 
past the gaol: unfortunately they dug too deep, and the water 
flowed in upon them through the hole, and they were obliged to 
call to the gaoler and turnkeys for help to save them from being 
drowned. Being foiled in some other attempts equally laborious 
and hardy, a fellow prisoner, DesrossEux, a fellow of extraordi- 
nary qualities, drew forth from his intestines, where he always 
preserved it, a small case of minute saws: with these he cut the 
irons of the party: when the gaoler entered, he found his prisoners 
unencumbered: a search was made—no instrument was found: 
heavy irons were again secured upon them, and they were chained to- 
gether : again the irons were cut to pieces, and again the authorities 
were puzzled: at last the prisoners were simply locked up carefully, 
and soon took an opportunity cf making theirescape. Four days 
afterwards, Vipocg was at Compeigne, enrolledina regiment of black 
hussars ; where he might have perhaps pursued his career as a sol- 
dier, had he not unfortunately encountered a gendarme in the place 
of Guise, who knew him, and took him off to prison without ce- 
remony. After several more adventures of this kind, Vipocg is 
sent from Douai to the Bic@tre at Paris, to wait the departure of 
the convicts for the galleys. The convicts revolt on the route, 
and several are slain and wounded: the rest being secured, 
and among them Vipoceg, they are safely deposited in the 
Bicétre. Here is a new theatre both for the enterprises of the 
ready hand of Vipocq and for the descriptions of his graphic 
pen. He is unsuccessful in his attempts at escape, and sets 
out with the chain of convicts to the hulks at Brest. The 
march is conducted with all the gaiety of a gaol,—the wit and 
merriment that mark the language and behaviour of men dead to 
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all sense of shame. The officers who conduct them are of course 
adapted to the nature of the business, and all parties really seem 
to enjoy their horrid condition. The only thing the lieutenants 
look to is security of person; every description of vice consistent 
with that is almost encouraged : the slightest disobedience, how- 
ever, is instantly punished with brutality: so that the whole pro- 
cession is a series of trick, violence, merriment, and imprecation. 
They sing and swear in chorus ; they spend with recklessness, and 
now tell the tale of their crimes : as the only source of consequence, 
a new order of rank is established among them, and the baser the 
man and the blacker his crimes, the greater is his merit : even the 
commanders of the troops enjoy their atrocity, and take a pride in 
leading to their destination men who have excelled all others in a 
particular line. Did the French excel as our painters do in their 
pictures of manners, we would recommend to them, as an admirable 
subject for the pencil, the Departure of the Chain. Mr. Haypon 
would find it worth his while to add another picture to the two he 
has already so well executed in his new line of art. The subject 
is not so pleasant a one as that of Chaucer's Pilgrims, it is true ; 
but perhaps it is both more striking and more instructive. 

A second epoch of Vinoca's lifenow commences, at the age of 
twenty-two years, the period when he entered the galleys. He 
had been condemned for an offence of no extraordinary turpitude ; 
and, with all his constrained fellowship with the greatest ofcriminals, 
he had never ‘committed another crime. He had, however, be- 
come familiar with every species of atrocity, and acquainted with 
all possible modes of perpetrating offences and evading the punish- 
ment. Apparently gifted with considerable powers of reasoning 
and observation, he saw that the career of the criminal was both 
brief and unhappy; and he had resolved to begin life afresh, in 
the hope of a long and peaceable enjoyment. Had he quietly 
served his time at the hulks, he would probably have earlier in 
life commenced respectable citizen; but conscious of extraordi- 
nary powers of invention and of great personal strength, he soon 
began again his perpetual struggle with his keepers. At the 
galleys, every preparation is made to render escape difficult 
if not impossible: atthe Bicéfre, on the contrary, invention and 
industry are kept on the stretch to render it practicable. The head 
is invariably kept shaved in the hulks, that an escaped convict may 
be readily detected ; whereas at the Bicétre cases are manufactured 
and sold, each of which contain a wig, and so small that it may 
be secreted in the intestines. By the aid of such and other con- 
trivances, Vipocg escapes from the galleys at Brest, arrives at 
Paris, and passes to Arras. He commences several modes of life, 
from which he is always driven by the apprehension of being de- 
tected as a convict returned from the galleys. Eventually he is re- 
arrested,and departs with another chain,this time for Toulon. Thence 
again he escapes; and leads a strange but still a respectable course 
of life; for though never free from the dread of arrest, and con- 
stantly obliged to skulk in the receptacles of thieves, yet he never 
supports himself by criminal means, and is perpetually attempting 
to establish himself in an honest livelihood. At last he is de- 
nounced; and contrives to avert his fate by connecting himself 
with the secret police. Then commences the third stage of M. 
Vipoca's life. 

The previous part of his life had well fitted him for an agent of 
police: no one so well aequainted as he with the ways ofcriminals ; 
and his numerous bold enterprises had given him a reputation 
among them, which he did not fail to turn to account in various 
ways. His facility in disguising himself, and the ability with 
which he could support any character from the highest to the 
lowest, also gave him immense advantages: he became in himself 
a host, and singly did more for the security of property in Paris 
than the whole police combined had ever been able to effect before 
his time. The history of his exploits is highly curious and inter- 
esting : in the two volumes already published, it is, however, only 
commenced ; the two subsequent ones will be still more curious, 
if that be possible. 





NEW MUSIC. 


1, Haypn’s Motert in D Minor, “ Insane et vane cure,” for four voices, 
as performed at the York Musical Festival, &c.; with an Accompani- 
ment for the Organ or Pianoforte, arranged from the full score, and 
inscribed to his friend, Mr. Sharman, Organist of the Catholic Chapel, 
Birmingham. 

2. A Collection of Movements selected from the Sacred Voeal Works of 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, Cherubini, Romberg, Spohr, 
Winter, Rink, Graun, Pergolesi, Marcello, &c.; and arranged as Vo- 
luntaries for the Organ, by W. H. Catcorrv. 

3. DIVERTIMENTO, introducing Avison’s celebrated Andante, on which 
is founded Miriam’s Song; arranged for the Pianoforte, by A.C. 
WHITCOMBE. 

1. This is, in our opinion, the most noble choral motett of the 
modern school. In order to give so unique a specimen of its class 
a still wider circulation than it had when combined with Mr. No- 
VELLO's other arrangements, the editor has wisely extracted it. 
Its present cheapness places it within the reach of all classes of 
musical amateurs. 

2. This volume contains not only a stock of movements, of that 
tasteful, smooth, and diapason class, which are most grateful in 
the church service, but some that are real curiosities. Such are 
the Sanctus from a Mass of BeEeTHoven, and a J‘uet from the 
Oratorio Die Letzten Dinge, of Spour, full of curious and novel 
effects. There are some delicious morsels of Hummet, from 
Masses and Offertories hardly known in England. Mr. Ca..- 


ments, that he is a good and well-grounded musician. Every bar 
of the selection ¢ed/s. 

3. A divertimento abounding with pleasant and useful passages. 
The andante is particularly agreeable, and its treatment something 


in the Cramer vein. This piece is in B}. It is the air to which 
the words “ Sound the loud timbrel” have been adapted; but we 
like it better in its present dress. 





SPECTABILIA. 


The Adland Medical and Surgical Reporter, published at Worcester, 
gives in English and Latin-an account of an extraordinary boy, * John Jones 
four years and six weeks old, and three feet ten inches and three quarters 
high,” who isendowed with a beard and whiskers, and other premature in- 
dications of manhood. He cut three teeth before he was three months old, 
and grew amazingly. from the age of twelve months. His frame is hercu- 
lean, his head large, his voice deep-toned, his temper violent, his appetite 
great. The expression of his face is vacant; he is deficient in intellectual 
capacity, and hardly begins to speak. The phrenologists have an eye upon 
him. He resides with his parents at Dulwich. 

The “ perfection” of the linen manufacture in Ireland is ascribed by Sou- 
they, in the last Quarterly Review, to the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; 
“ Government having aided, with adequate funds for carrying iton, a Hu ue» 
not, whose family had been for many generations linen-manufacturers at St. 
Quintins.” Strafford expended thirty thousand pounds of his own fortune on 
the experiment. 

Wuisky not A Native Beveracre or THE HiGHLANDS.—We have al- 
ready spoken in commendation of the new Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
published by Mr. Blackwood. Among the excellent articles, replete with 
every kind of scientific and practical information on agriculture and rural 
economy, which the Third Number contains, there is one of much simplicity 
and earnestness, from the pen of Major-General Stewart of Garth, on the 
history of Whisky, and the origin of smuggling in the Highlands of Scotland, 
According to the patriotic General, whisky is a modern beverage, which was 
never drunk at gentlemen’s tables till the legal distillation of it wasiprohibited : 
then, indeed, it became fashionable, and the example of the chiefs was followed 
by the clans, There is no term in the Gaelic language for “ whisky-house ;” 
the taverns are called tat-/eanne, or “ ale-houses.”” The ancient beverage of 
the common people was ale and beer ; that of the gentry, rum, brandy, and 
French wines, which were landed on the western coast, and conveyed to all 
parts of the interior—the price of claret was a shilling the quart. Drunken- 
ness, as well as whisky, was unknown in the Highlands till a recent period. 
During the first American war, while the allowance of spirits was served 
out to other regiments day by day, because the soldiers could not be trusted 
with it, the privates of the Forty-second, (a Highland regiment) were sup- 
plied, like the officers, with four days’ allowance at once; and tbis indul- 
gence they never abused throughout the whole six campaigns. We may, 
in a future notice, return to General Stewart’s account of the causes and 
cure of smuggling. 

Userutness or Macuinery —So far are we from regarding the in- 
creased use of machinery as an evil which requires to be checked, that we 
hail every such application of the discoveries of science as another step in 
the steady course by which the benevolent Author of Nature pushes forward 
the improvement of the human race. In our opinion, instead of being an 
evil to be deprecated, and, if possible, counteracted and repressed, the appli- 
cation of machinery, as a substitute for labour, serves to disengage a large 
number of human beings from manufacturing toil, in order that they may be 
employed in perfecting and extending our tillage; thereby increasing at 
once their own happiness and the resources of the empire — Quarterly Review" 

Tue British Pouity symBoricaL or Man.—The imaginary republic of 
Plato did not so happily symbolize the powers which uphold the “ litthe 
kingdom, Man,” as does the actual polity of Britain. 1t were no prepos- 
terous conceit to affirm, that nature typifies, in each individual man, the se- 
veral offices and orders which our commonwealth distributes to the several 
ranks and functionaries of the State and Church. There is the regality of 
reason, “ which can do no wrong,” sacred, indefeasible, irresponsible, never 
to be deposed or violated by any suffrage, combination, consent, or conspi- 
racy of lower delegated powers, yet of itself eyeless, handless, passionless, 
seeing, acting, and feeling, mediately by the understanding, its responsible 
minister, who is again dependent for information upon the senses, its subor- 
dinate agents. There are the Operative Energies, Talents, Passions, Appe- 
tites, good servants all, but bad masters, useful citizens, always to be con- 
trolled, but never oppressed, and most effective when they are neither pam- 
pered or starved. There, too, is the Executive Will; Prudence, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Self-love, Minister for the Home Department ; Observa- 
tion, Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Poetry (a/ias Lord Lowther,) over the 
Woods and Forests ; Lord Keeper Conscience, a sage, scrupulous, hesitating, 
head-shaking, hair-splitting personage, whose decisions are most just, but 
toa slow to be useful, and who is readier to weep for what is done, than to 
direct what should be done; Wit, Manager of the House of Commons, a 
flashy either-sided gentleman, who piques himself on never being out; and 
Self-denial, always eager to vacate his seat, and accept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds.— Blachwood’s Magazine for November. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS, OR IN PREPARATION. 

The English in Portugal. A Narrative of Facts connected with the Imprison 
ment and Trial of William Young. Esq. H. P. British Service, late a State Prisoner 
in Portugal. Written by himself. Comprising a View of the present state of that 
Country under Don Miguel, accompanied by official documents. 

The Wanderer’s Legacy, a collection of Poems on yarious Subjects. 
rine Grace Godwin. 

Christianity, Protestantism, and Popery, compared and contrasted. 

A second edition of Montgomery’s Universal Prayer, Death, &c. 

Churchyard Gleanings and Epigrammatic Scraps. By W. Pulleyn. 

The Economy of Human Life translated into French. By Mrs. Davidson. 

What is Luxury? To which is added, a Manipulus of Etymological and other 
Nugte. By a Lay Observer. 

A New Series of Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. 

The Legends of the Lakes, or Sayings and Doings at Killarney. By Crofton Croker. 

The Sorrows of Rosalie. Poems. By a Lady of Fashion. 

A Topographical and Genealogical History of the Hundred of Carhampton, So- 
mersetshire. By James Savage. 


By Catha- 


A View of some of those Evidences for the Divine Origin of Christianity which 
are not founded on the authenticity of Scripture. 
* Thoughts on Devotion.” 


By Mr. Sheppard, Author of 





cott shows, by his manner of adapting the endings to these move- 





A new edition, with Original Receipts, of the Housekeeper’s Oracle, or Art of 
Domestic Management. By the late Dr. Kitchiner, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, #.8. a, 
Literary Souvenir, 1829, 12s —Proofs, silk P e 140 
New Year’s Gift, by Mrs. A. Watts, 18mo hf.-bd. ‘ ° 07 6 
Forget-Me-Not, 1829, bds. . ® 012 0 
Bythewood’s Precedents, Vol. I. 8vo. bas. ‘ . ° 120 
The Amulet, 1829, bds. e . . . 012 0 
The Jew Exile, 2 vols. 12mo, bds. ° ° ° ° 010 0 
The Juvenile Foreet- Me-Not, 1829, 18mo. bds. . é 07 0 
Potter on Sense of Words, Svo. bds. e . ‘ ° 09 0 
Musical Souvenir, 1829, post Svo. silk . ‘ : ° 010 6 
Soames’s Reformation, |}2mo. bds. ° e ° ° 0 5 6 
Prophetic Messenger, 1829, sewed ‘ ° ° 023 
Ashwell on Parturition, 8vo. bds. ‘ . ° . 018 0 
The Gift of an Uncle, royal 18mo, bds. ° ° ‘ P 03 0 
Panizzi’s Italian Grammar, 12mo, sheep ° ° ° 03 0 
Christian Records, 18mo. sheep e e 0 3 6 
The Gem, 1829, 12s.—Large paper, i. 1s.—Int lia Proofs, silk, 27. 2s.— 

Illustrations before letters, 2l. 2s.—After letters, bds i ¢ 


A movable Planisphere, with Figures of the Constellations, on a c¢ ‘ard 012 0 


Peers’s Typical Instruction, 8vo. bds. . . 014 0 
Friendship’s Offering, 1829, "pds. ‘ ‘ ‘ 012 0 
Winter’s Wreath, 1829, 12s ‘—India proofs, bds. . . ° 018 0 


1) AST INDIA SHIPPING 


The wind has continued this . eek to blow steadily from the east, and with the 
exception of one vessel from N.S. Wales, which brings us advices later only bya 
few days than those received six weeks ago by the Albion, we have not a single 
homeward arrival to communicate. No intelligence from Van Dieman’s Land has 
reached us by this conveyance, nor is there anything new from Sydney. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, Nov. 7th, Lion, Macleod, from N. 8. Wales, sailed 
3lst May. At Calcutta, May 29th, H.C. S. Marquis Huntly, Frazer, from London, 
and Lord Amherst, Ardiie, from London and Madras. O/ff Angier, previous to 27th 
June, Alexander, Ouxilvie, from Liverpool. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Novy. 2d, Newton, Rising, for Batavia. Caroline, 
Brown, and Lord Melville, Brown, both for N.S. Wales. From Liverpool, Nov. 3d, 
Prince Regent, Scott, for Bombay. 

SaturDAY TWELVE O’CLOCK. Arrived—At Baltimore (Ireland,) Cape Packet 
from N.S. Wales, sailed 30th May. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS. 


Brrtras.—At Westbury-house, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. Gage, of a son and heir—At 
his house, Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, the Lady of Henry George Heard, Esq. of a 
son and heir—On the 4th inst. at Leyton, Essex, the Lady of Mr. Sheriff Copeland, 
of a son—At Florence, the Lady of Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. of a son—At 
Howth Castle, near Dublin, the Right Hon. the Marchioness of Clanricarde, of a 
daughter—At the Deanery House of Kilmore, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Vesey Fitzgerald, of twin daughters—-The Lady of George Dowdeswell, of Down- 
house, near Gloucester, of a son—At Eardiston-house, Gloucestershire, the Lady of 
Sir C. S. Smith, of a daughter—At Cork, the Lady of Captain Barry, of Kilbolane- 
house, of a son. 

MArriaces.—On the 6th ult. in the house of the British Minister at Munich, 
Yeats Brown, Esq. to the Hon. Steuarta, fifth daughter of Lord Erskine, his Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and ‘Ministe r Plenipotenti to the King of Bayaria— 
On the 4th ult. at Dublin, Sir Charles Drake Dillon, Bart. of Lismullen, to Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. J. Castleton Miller, D.D.—Novy. 3, at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, by 
the Rey. J. P. Potter, Charles Potter, Esq. of Dinting Vale, Derbyshire, to Grace, 
second daughter of David Gordon, Esq. Claremont-square, London—At W alton-on- 
Thames, William Clark, Esq. to Maria, third daughter of Thomas Blair, Esq. of 













Walton-grove, Surrey, and Welbeck-street, London—On the 4th inst. at St. Mark’s 
Kennington, J. E. Johnson, Esq. of St. John’s College Cambridge, to Mary, the only 
surviving daughter of the late William Head, Esq. of Merton, Surrey—On Wednes- 
day the 5th inst. at Great Stanmore, by the Rey. A. R. Chauvel, Rector of that parish, 
and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Captain Franklin, R.N., to Jane, second daughter of 
John Griffin, Esq. of Bedford-place—On the 29th ult., at Northampton, Edgcumbe 
Daniel, Esq. of Flore, in that county, Assistant Commissary-General, to Sarah Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Michael Taylor, Esq. of Liverpool, and of the Island 
of Demerara—Aged 75, Miss Summers, late and for many years an actress on the 
Bath stage, and in her younger days admired as a columbine—At Cheltenham, 
Mary, relict of the late Rev. Henry Inglis, D.D. and youngest daughter of the late 
Edmund Chamberlayne, Esq. of Mangersbury-house, Gloucestershire—On the 7th, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Charles John, second son of William Manning, 
“sq. M.P., of Combe Bank, Kent, to Catharine Sophia, eldest daughter of Major- 
General Sir Richard Downes Jackson, K.C.B., and niece to the Countess Mulgrave. 
DrEATHS.—On the Ist inst. Charlotte Julia, wife of Mr. C. A. Savage, of Fetter- 
lane—At Lympstone, at the advanced age of 98, Mr. Giles Denning, household 
steward at Nutwell-court—Lately, at Holwood, the seat of John Rogers, Esq° 
John Daw, aged 113 years, as appears by the parochial registry of baptisms—. At 'Tou- 
lun, Rear-Admiral Collet-—On the 2d inst. at Teddington- house, the Hon. Sophia 
Jervis, the lamented wife of the Hon, Wm. Jervis, of that place, and of Upper Sey- 
mour-street, eh rers le, saat 















FROM ‘THE “LONDON G AZE TTES 
Tuesday, Nov. 4. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J. Nicholson and J. Jackson, Judd-street, Brunswick-square—A. M‘Kenzie, sen. 
and W. Williams, Liverpool, wholesale wine-dealers—T. French and H. Andrew, 
Southwark, innkeepers—J. Brown and J. S. Winterflood, Waterloo-brid 
coal-merchants—R., C., and A. Simpson, Manchester, hat-n 
man and R. Greenwood, Liverpool, hoop- -dealers—W. Hen . Prior, Wor- 
cester, lace-manufacturers—E., W.A., and C. Bain, Palmer’ s-village and Duke- 
street, Westminster, newsp: aper- -venders ; ; as far as regards C. Bain—J. Wilson, G. 
*. Whitfield, G. P. Smith, and J. Sargant, Whitchurch, Shro; alii re, silk-throwsters 
—B.H. Harris, W. Bolton, and G. > Harris, Birmingham, brass-founders ; as far 
as aes G. H. Harris—T. and H. F. Wilmot, New Sarum, attorneys—J. Fotherby 
and G. Litherland, Holbeck, Yorkshire, nail-cutters—R.and H. Lock, Southampton, 
coopers—W. Allon and J. Elliott, South Shields, grocers—T. Hartley and T. Dodg- 
son, Cheapside. 






INSOLVENTS. 

Nov. 3—Charles Lacy, Tottenham, lace-manufacturer. 

Edward Brampton, Great Gidding, Huntingdonshire, farmer. 

Michael Henley Stevens, James’s-place, Prinuce’s-road, Lambeth, commission- 
agent. 

Tins Jonas Lindgren, Commercial-chambers, Minories, broker. 

John Robinson, Chelmsford, tea-dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Thomas Clark, Union-street, Blackfriars, victualler, and Bridge-road, Lambeth, 
and Chatham, linen-draper, to surrender Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 16, at the Bankrupts’ Court, 
Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Dax and a. Gray’s-inn-square. 

Alvaro and Julio da Camara, Old Broad-street and Madeira, wine-merchants, Noy. 
11, 21, Dec. 16, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Dantna bell attest : solicitor, Mr. Lewis, 
Bernard-street, Russell-square. 

Charles Munton Hawke, Old Broad-street, stationer, Noy. 7, 14, Dec. 16, : 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Wee, Williams, Fos 
and Jeffries, Bedford-row. 

George Simpson, Leadenhall-street, ship-brok or, I Noy. 1], Ol, Dec. 16, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Ogle, Great Winchester-street. 

Samuel Brett, Manchester, merchant, Nov. 11, 18, Dec. 16, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Fyson and Beck, Lothbury. 

John Paxton, Waterloo road, parchment- rag Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 16, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Brookes, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Edward Eyre, Wells-street, Oxford- street, blind-maker, Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 16, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Hardwick and Guest, 
Laurence-lane. 

Martha Welcher, Lower Grosvenor-place, lodging-house-keeper, Nov. 7, 14, Dec. 
16, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghail-street : solicitor, Mr. Nicholsov, Lancas- 
ter-place, Strand. 

Thomas Johnston, Cheapside, wareiiouseman, Noy. 11, 18, Dec. 16, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: sqlicitors, Messrs. Hurd and J ohnson, King’s Bench- 


walk, Temple, 




















Thomas Parry, Hope, Flintshire, drover, Dec. 1, 2, 16, at the Black Lion Inn, Mold. 
solicitors, Messrs. Philpot and Stone, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 

Edmund English and Andrew Berkley Becks, Bath, upholsterers, Nov. 19, 20, Dec. 
16, at the White Hart Inn, Bath: solicitors, Messrs. Frowd and Rose, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Job Jameson, sen. Newcastle-upon.Tyne, woollen-draper, Nov. 25, 27, Dec. 16, at 
the George Inn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne: solicitors, Messrs. Bell and Brodrick, Bow- 
church-yard, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 28, W. Sweetman, Weston-hill, Norwood, carpenter—Nov. 25, J. Douglas 

and D. Russel, er on et, and Leigh-street, Burton-crescent, and Long-acre, dra- 








pers—Nov. 14, R, Plaw, Riches- court, Lime-street, merchant—Nov. 14, J. Foster 
and T. Clay, Macele 5 d, Cheshire, silk-throwsters—Nov. 25, Sir W. Roberts, Bart. 
Courtlands, Devonshire, and Fowey, Cornwall, banker—Nov. 24, J. Williams, Llan- 


dovery, Carmarthenshire, dri iper—Dee. 1, B. ali fax, Cheapside, warehouseman— 
Nov. 25, ©. Mayor, Somerset-street, Portman-square, carpenter—Nov. 28, R. Em- 
merson, Coleman-street, packer—Novy. 28, R. Leeming, Great Winchester-street, 
silk-broker—Nov. 18, E. Heywood, Abchurch-yard, dentist—Nov. 25, J. Norton, 
High- apg Southw: irk, cheesemonger—Noy. 25, J. Albra, Chelms oe innkeeper— 
Nov. 27, ( . Minton, Bishop’s-castle, Shropshire, innkeeper—Dec. ,R. Fogg, Port- 
wood, Cheshire, and T.S. Fogg, Chorlton-row, Lancashire, common- -brewers—Nov. 



















27, 'I. L. Silburn and H. R Ric hardson, Manc hester, bookselle rs—Novy. J.R. de 
Aizedo, Bank-buildings, merchant—Nov D. Cannan, L wg gl mc ne on 
26, E. Freeman, Cheltenham, lodging-h eper—Novy. 25, T. Maltby and H. 


Buckland, Gutter-lane, lace-mauufacturers—Nov. 28, C. Woods, Robertsbridge, 
Sussex, saddler—Nov. 27, J. Smith, sen. Burgh-in-the-Marsh, Lincolnshire, grocer 
, M. W. Hall, Liverpool, haberdasher—Novy. 26, J. Harrison, Liverpool, 





. } 
victualler, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 25. 

G. and R. Hilton, Manchester, and Shorley, Lancashire, merchants—S. Street, 
Liverpool, tailor—J. Roach, St. orge’s, Glocestershire, brick-maker—T. Wilks, 
Tring, Hertfordshire, ir sakeeper=J. lle r, Bow-lane, C heapside, warehouseman— 
J. Thompson, North Stoneham, Hampshire, nurseryman—W. J. Robson, Oxford- 
street, grocer—J. H. Shearman, Park-street, Marylebone, surgeon—W. Flavel, Lea- 
mington-Priors, Warwickshire, ironmonger—G, C, P, ‘Living, St. Helen’s-place, 
merchant. 

Fri la y, No ov. 


PARTNE ent I Ps arasereads 

J., J.,and C. Spiers, Church-street, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturers—H. Walker 
and T. Atkinson, North Shields, ship-owners—J. Sanger and T. Webster, Leices- 
ter-street, Leice quare, tailors—J. Wheatcroft and W. Singleton, Sheffield, 
joiners’ tool-manufacturers—F. Willesford and W. C. Haley, Tavistock, attornies 
—J.and J. Ashford, Butt-lane, Deptford, builders—G. Rickerby and J. Blacklock, 
Birmingham, drap yee Masters and H. Hitchman, Dunstable, straw-hat-manu- 
facturers—J. and 5. Oldham, Ashton-under-Ly oa cotton- spinners—J. Trix and J. 
Marsh, Barnstaple, wine-merchants—T. and J. Hunter, Maddox-street, Hanover- 
square, t tailors—I. C. Cust, J. Winskill, and 7. Seymour, Barnard-castle, Durham, 
timber- merchants—T.. Waterhouse, jun. and H. Horton, Birmingham, gun-makers 
—T. Slade, Stockton, Wilts shire, and J. Slade, Sherbone, Dorsetshire, common- 
carriers—J. and W. Craggs, Pontefract, joiners—J. Eason and H. E. Robson, Li- 
verpool, brokers—T. E., J.. and T. E. Upton, Leeds, attornies: as far as regards 
J. Upton—I. Malker and J. Rideing, Liverpool, seed-merchants—E. Dixon and I. 
Rush, Wardour-street, Soho, surgeons—E. H. Noy and G. R. Pinward, Nicholas- 
lane, attornies—E. Ayrton and H. Walters, Chester, schoolmistresses—T. Smith 
and T. Powell, Blackman-street, Southwark, auctioneers—W. Lyddonand J. Brown, 
Carey-street, Lincoln’-inn attornies. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Nov. 5—John Kirby and John Thomas, Knightsbridge, drapers. 

Noy. 7—William Todd, Rugeley, Staffordshire, painter. 

Richard Brain, Great Tower-street, broker. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
Edw: rd Whitaker Henzell, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, coal-merchant, from Nov. 4 
to Dec. 23 
Jeremia th Thompson, ee York, merchant, from Nov.t 5 to May I. 
,ANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Elizabeth Batt Skelton, Mt: iry Ma .bella Skelton, on El 
ton, stationers. 

Thomas Henry Skelton, Southampton, stationer. 

Lewis Morris, Bristol, tobacconist. 

George Augustus Baker, Blackman-street, Southwark, cheesemonger. 

Henry Cooper, Snow-hill and St. John’s-street-road, stationer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Samuel Gillham, Christchurch Surrey, baker, to surrender Novy. 14, 21, Dec. 19, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Howard, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. 

George Moravia, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, merchant, Nov. 14, 21, Dec. 
19, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Holmes, Liverpool- 
street. 

Joseph Haynes, Ratcliffe-highway, linendraper, Nov. I4, 28, Dec. 19, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size-lane. 

Edward W omersiey, Little Guildford-street, Southwark, hat-manufac a. Nov. 
11, 25, Dec. 19, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghali-street: solicitor, Mr. Fitch, 
Union-street, Southwark. 

Thomas Fridy, Boughton, Kent, grocer, Nov. 14, 21, Dec. 19, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street :; solicitor, Mr. Ogden, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

E dward Tanner, Tower-street, wine-merchant, Nov. 14, 28, Dec. 19, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall street : solicitor Mr. Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard. 

John Warr, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, saddler, Nov. 14, Dec. 2, 19, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor Mr. Jones, Birchin-lane. 

John Chamberlain Tilney, Castle-street, Holborn, wine-merchant, Nov. 14, Dec, 
2, 19, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Constable and 
Kirk, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

John Byng Banks, Gutter-iane, lace-dealer, Noy. 14, 28, Dec. 19, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Leigh, George-street, Mansion-house. 

Thomas Hewlett, Week St. Lawrence, and Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire, 
linen-draper, Nov. 20, 21, Dec. 19, at the White Lion Inn, Bristol: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jenkins and Abbott, New-inn, 

John Bruckshaw Ryle, Manchester, ironmonger, Nov. 24, 25, Dec. 19, at White’s 
Hotel, Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Ellis, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane. 

Richard Lambert, Preston, Lancashire, innkeeper, Dec. 3, 4, 19, at the office of 
Messrs. Troughtor‘and Sons, Preston : solicitors, Messrs. Hurd and Johnson, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Isaac Hands, jun., Aston, Warwic 
G lob F 














































:ibeth Skelton, Southamp- 











shire, brass-founder, Noy. 21, 22, Dec.9, at the 
ipa Birmingham: solicitors, Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond- 
» Gray’s-inn. 
Ann Gre gory, Torquay, Devonshire, milliner, Nov. 19, 22, Dec. 19, at the New 
London Inn, Exeter: solicitors, Messrs. Brutton and Clipperton, New Broad-street. 
William Cunningham Boyce, Worcester, silk-mercer, Nov. 20, 21, Dec. 19, at the 
Hop market Inn, Worcester: solicitor, Mr. Platt, New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s- 
nh. 








DIVIDENDs. 

Dec. “a poe B utt, Ledbury, Herefordshire, grocer—Dec. 2, N. Driver, Painswick 
Glocester lothier—Dec. 1, M. Lewis, Gloces a whartinger—Nov. 29, J. 
re, Han ipshire, linendraper—Dec. 8, C. Helt, Coventry, grocer 

y Church-yard, wi :rehous . 1,8 S. Merryweather, 

d, Exeter, wine-agent—Nov. 21, 
24,°W. Watkins, Bristol, phi- 
M. Lolley, Liverpool, rectifier— 
hire, sl »pkeeper—Dee. 3, T. Winkless, 
and W. M« ortimer, R: iwfolds, Yorkshire, 

Oaks, and T. Willington, Tamworth, 
Warwi re, banke 3, W. Unde eet Coaley, G locestershire, edge-tool- 
maker—Nov. ]4, G. and E. Burgess, Maidstone, and Sittingbourn, millers—Noy. 28, 
J.and T. Ties, Chalford, Glocestershire, clothiers—Dec. 9, 'T’. Holmes, Long-acre 
coach-maker—Dec. 4, J. Bailey, Horncastle, Lincolushire, jronmonger. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, bed cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 28. 
W. iH. jun., and J. Parker, Hereford, bookseller—R. Hunt, Rochdale, money- 



























Coventry 
machine 



















scrivener—H. Phi ilips Stepney-house, Yorkshire, merchant—J. ‘Howard, Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire, linendraper—D. Pinnington, Queen’s Head-yard, Great Queen’s-street, 
Lincoln’ a-inn- fields, horse-dealer—T’. Smith, Pennington, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer—T. Harrison, New Bond-strect, hosier—G, Lind, Liverpogl-street, Battles 
bridge, merchant, 
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In a few Days will be Published, Price l5s. 


i thet MUSICAL BIJOU For 
Edited by F. H. BURNEY. 
Among the numerous and elegant “ Annuals” presented to the notice of the 
Public, none have as yet been produced of « decided musical character. With such 
an impulse the Editor of the “ Musica. Bijou” confidently challenges attention 
to the subjoined Table of Contents. 


1829, 


VOCAL, 
The Poetry by The Music Composed by 
The Harp of Ossian .....,...... .. +. The Ettrick Shepherd .... H. R. Bishop 
I have known thee in the sunshine -. T. H. Bayly............+. T. A. Rawlings 
False Rosabel ........ -W.H. Bellamy .. .......C. E. Horn 
Oh, tempt me not with jewe “Is bright. F. H. Burney . «+e «+ H.R. Bishop 
Now the lamp of day has fled.... ...R. Ryan ..... seoeeeed. Barnett 
The Dream ....... . Mrs. C. B. W ilson..... .. Sir John Stevenson 
When the moon shines ‘bright ve GeO, sevee veo . H.R. Bishop 
DEY GOUaO TUNE 40 se ees Cen secdeoye te Lover er bo 6b be re 5g ee OED 
Pledge me brim to brim ...... . KE. Fitz Ball . se eeee +s G.H. Rodwell 
Ww ap ted oe otc og Duet .... ae Stoe Van n Dyk eevee d~ Barnett 
My Emma, my darling ... ... . H.R. Bishop 











... » The Ettrick Shepherd . 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

MS. Waltz .... . +. 

Mr. 


escee oo de W. Holder 
Bayly’s popular ‘Song, She never blamed. him, ‘never ! "1 . Te pee 
seeanged with Variations by . quCky.eueekeky + @. Bigimart 
WOE kecer ce cen. 42, 0.4 nee eee od sens . J. F. Burrowes 
Air with Vari: tions 8 . T. Valentine 
A Set of Quadrilles from Auber’: 8 admired Ope ra ‘La Muette di a T. Vale 
Portich arranged Dy .ocorcce sce covectoecce eve = 
PROSE AND POETICAL ARTICLES. 
The Lady of Kienast Tower ..........+...+.d3. R. Planche 
The Craig's FOOt: 6.00 cs cscs caes : ++ E. Fitz Ball 
The MINOR WL AE waiieec kc 4s ov setae ns . Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson 
The Maid of Neidpath’ peccnccccecccccce eos SF Walter Scott 
Il Fanatico per la Musica . © e065 A Musical Amateur 
coecee Ke RYan 


The Music Master of Venice .. 
The whole Illustrated by several highly finished Lit 1ographic Engravings, 
Drawings by H. C orbould, G. Cruikshank, L. Haghe, &c. &c. 
GouL DING and D’ALMAINE, 20, 





ntine 











from 








Soho-square, London. 








tTS. 


Fripay, NoOvEMB ER @. 


LONDON MARK 


CORN EXCHANGE, 


We have had a good supply of most articles of Grain this wee! k, and though the 
Wheat trade is not very brisk this morning, quite as good prices are obtained. 
Barley, Beans, and Peas fully support Monday’s quotation; and Oats are not 
and inferior 
no variation 


cheaper, though a great proportion of the new Guis are so very light 
that there is some difficulty in disposing of them. In other articles 
worth notice, 

— n avers of Grain on board ship, as under :— 








Ss. 8s. 

Wheat, EssexRed, 60 ‘to “0 Fine, .........+42 to 45 | Ticks, old, . 

Fine, ...e.00000/2 = 46 | Malt,,.... +. +-08 — 68 | Ticks, new, 

White, new....70 — 78 | Fine, .. 0200005070 —74 | Oats, Feed,.. 

PUG; 6c ks 6asg ORT Peas, Hog, coeeee38—40 | Fine, .... 

Superfine, .....84— 86 Maple, .. .....40 — 42 | Polands, 

CER, access 5 98 Peas, White, iscdbien dd | Fine,..... 2 
Rye,... « e etl) | icons hy Aaa POCO js 6s ceceeet 
Barley,. - 34 — 38 | Beans, small, -42—48 | Fine,.... 





G ENE RA AL AV ERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 
For the Week ending Ocr. 3), 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 











in the Maritime c ities and ‘Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,..........728. 6d. | Oats ......06. 263. 7d. | Beans, .......... 408. 9d. 
Barley, ...+. ... 40 4 Rye, ..... 3 Peas, . coe 04d 1 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE 
Wheat, ......... 695.10d. 
Barley,.. ..... . 36 6 





Beans, . 6s0.+00687s.10d. 


POM Gist is 1+ G4 FD 


Oats, ..... 
Rye 2. ceo oes 
FOREIGN CORN. 











DUTY ON 
Wheat ...scccecs 18a. 8d. | Oats ... ose soe Gas Sd. f Beans ...4.. I4s. Od. 
Barley .. 4.0. v6 ++ - 10 Rye_ soe eeeae TOs eS PEAS «+ eee ee eee 8 0 
QUAN’ TITIE S and i PRIC ES of BR ITISH CORN, &e. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 28th, from the Returns 
to the Inspector by the Corn age a cae Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. dive Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 8534 5. 75s. Sd. | Oats ... 21818 . ors. “Ta. Beans.... 2243 .. 39s. 4d. 
Barley .. 4847... 41 8 |Rye.... 103..40 0 Peas .... 1338 .. 43 2 











GRAIN arrived from Oct. 27, to Nov. 1, both inclusive. 








English—Wheat 3183 ¢ English—Rz 7. - 16 qrs. } Foreign—Beans, 1197 qrs. 
Barley, . ...... 4272 Brank,....0000. EAS, eevee o- 1288 
Malt,... TIT 3059 Mu -. 373 Rape, . veecc]2I6 
Oats, .......2517 ore 95 Tares, s,s «.+ 700 
Rye, cc cccccees 123 Flour, ...« s« 13500 < sks. Flour, .. ..... 110 bls, 


Beans, ., ...... 1486 
Peas, ..ee oo 1243 
"FORGE. ciccésacs Ae 


Foreign—Wheat 26468 rs. 
Barley,.. seve ORO 
Oste, vs + 9035 


Trish—Wheat, ..3505 qrs. 
Oats, .. 202.2... 18430 
Flour, .. .. 1977 sks. 





PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made we sack.. .....70s. to 75s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60s. to 70s. 
Seconds...... ‘ -65 — 70 | Norfolkand Stockton.. .05 — 63 
BRAN, per quar. | 7s. Od. to 8s. 0d.—— POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s. 





PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 12d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 


PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending November 4,is 3ls. 6jd. per cwt., exclusive of the Duties of Cus- 
toms paid or pay able thereon on the importation thereof into Great Britain. 


There are 








PRICE OF TALLOW, SOAP,  &e. OcroBEr 31. 
t 














Town Tallow, per 11: eo. 44s. Od. } Yellow Soap, = 112% ...... 74s, Od. 
Yellow Russia .....-....... 41 0 | Mottiea ae 6 etectegee » OO SD 

WR si hs ce cscs cese avncces Me DR: FRE ke ccccusecciiseeuice G2 6 

Soap ditto ....... « BB GO} WGWWEB sic cies ce ceicads - 200 0 

Melting Stuff -_ 3 | seve Dregs ...... ere es 5 O 

Ditto Rough .... 24 0 








SMITHFIELD, Fripay, NovemBer 7. 

The market this morning is dull generally, and Beef particularly so: 4s. is thet top 
figure for the very best, ar id 3s. for inferior, the latter price being a reduction of 2d. 
The supply of Mutton is good, but the quality coarse, with a heavy sale; yet the 
prices of Monday is quoted. V eal with great difficulty maintains the value of that 


day. Pork is without variation from our last. 
To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ........ 38, 0d. to 3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Veal .. ...3s. 8d. to 4s. Sd. to 5s. Od. 


Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. | Pork :..... 4s. Od. to 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. 0d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 583| Sheep, 4270 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 3396 | Sheep, 28,6380 
NEWGATE 


2s. 


ee 








Calves, 184 

Calves, 190 

and LEADEN A ee ea the Carcase. 

8d. to 3s. 6d. Veal,...... «33s. 4d. to 4s. 4d, 

8d. to 3s. 8d. Pork,.... . .48. Od. to 5s. Sd. 

Lamb, 3s. 0d. to 4s. 4d. 
COAL MARKET, » Noveatuse 5. 

Ships at Markeé. Ships sold. 

793 Newcastle... 6 oeeee ei 88 


243 Sunderland aque seeeeee lZ 


Pigs ,120 
Pigs, 150 





Beef, 
Mutton,... .2s. 








Prices. 
tees eaccece 29s. Od. to 88s. Od. 
seceesenegne eade Gd. to 88s. 9d. 











PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Novemser 6. 

SMITAFIELD.—Hay, 8s.to 85s. 0d.—Inferior and new, 55s. to 75s.—Clover, 95s. 0d. 
to 105s.—Inferior and new, 70s. to 85s.—Straw, 28s. to 34s. 

WHiTEecHArEL.—Clover, 80s. to 110s.—Hay, 60s. to 95s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

Str. JamEs’s.—Superior ‘and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 45s. to 60s, ; new 65s. to 70s.—Clover, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s.—Wheat Straw, 36s. to 40s.—Oat, 32s. to 36s.— 
rote ang cH to —s.— Rye, —s. to —s.; per load ot 36 trusses.—A good supply and 
trade dull 


NOTORIOUSLY SHAMEFUL ABUSES. 
HE calamitous circumstances consequent upon the unpro- 
voked, unmerited, and glaring conspiracy and unprincipled persecution so 
maliciously concocted and infamously prosecuted against Mr. John Phillips (late 
proprietor of the British Emporium in Tavistock-street), which were occasioned, 
solely, by his unremitted, universal, and indignant exposure of the notoriously 
shameful and nefariously disgraceful ‘ Abuses in Trade,” too long, most lamentably, 
a degradation to the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, being pretty generally 
to most of the Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, through the medium of printed 
circulars, and of an advertisement addressed to their Royal Highnesses, &c., in the 
Morning Post of the 24th of May last, and in other subsequent journals. Yet, how- 
ever, notwithstanding these malicious, unprecedented, vile schemes, subterfuges, 
and fabrications, intended to impair, stigmatize, and calumniate the reputation of 
Mr. Phillips, for the obvious purpose of counteracting, if possible, the salutary and 
astonishing effects produced by his independent and strenuous efforts to overturn 
that abominable system of trade which has been so notoriously prevalent as to be 
distressingly annoying to the greater part of the respectable portion of the com- 
munity; Mr. Phillips has the peculiar satisfaction and happiness of announcing to 
his friends and the public, and especially to those numerous families of distinction 
who were pleased to confer on him an ‘extraordinary degree of patronage, that he 
has just entered into an engagement with Messrs. Wagner and Chapman, the new 
Proprietors of the celebrated ‘* EMPORIUM” in Sobo, to superintend several de- 
partments, and to take an active part in conducting the general business of that 
highly respectable establishment, upon those equitz able and economical principles 
which obtained him, when a principal, such envied and distinguished confidence. 
Mr. Phillips, therefore, particularly begs leave to state, that having constantly at his 
command in these capacious premises an extensive Stock of the most magnificent 
and costly, as weil as every other description ef Fashionable and useful Articles of 
Linen and Woollen Drapery, Silk Mercery, Haberdashery, Hosiery, Lace, &c., of 
foreign and domestic Manufacture, to offer to those noble and respectable Families 
who heretofore so kindly honoured him; he is encouraged most earnestly to solicit 
a renewal and continuance of their valued (and to him most important) favours. 
But, that the Nobility and the Public generally may be assured, beyond mere as- 
sertion, that it is in the power of Messrs. Wagner and Chapman to RETAIL a very 
great proportion of their entirely new and splendid Assortment at the WHOLE. 
SALE and MANUFACTURERS?’ PRICES, for Ready Money, as well as that they 
continue to sell, at an immense Reduction, the remainder of the large and sump- 
tuous Stock of JENNER and SOPPET, Bankrupts, of which they were the ex- 
clusive Purchasers. Mr. Phillips deems it indisputably necessary to subjoin a List 
of the Prices of some of their numerous and really excellent Bargains, which only 
require inspection to insure considerable purchases from those to whom economy is 
the paramount consideration, every article, however wonder fully cheap, is er 















































perfect and durable. d, 
Excellent Persians .. wcesecse coves evoee at per yard, > and 1 0 
Good Broad Sars @ thoes 0 4e tececatecccsdgetas Sea GNU E © 
Handsome Plaid ditto ........ ere ever ry? fore: soove A SB 

tich and durable Gros de Naples esee eee rm “Is. 9d., + 28, and2 3 
Beantiful Plaid ditto ...... 2.2.0. + eter bees 2 0 
A variety of Good Sating ......ccreccccee © eve at Is. and Is. 3d. and 1 6 
Good Black Silk Velvet @ 000 cece ecegsesneaneece G. © 
Italian Nets ...... 0000+ coccecs GA.tol 0 
Norwich Crapes, from ee soe soee sot, & 
2 he best fabric of Black 3ombazeens . “a “eon gete eecenss Ouete a @ 

Vard-wite BInGe Crepe, TOM v:6cs065, 9.404.6009 000s Gone akon sec ae 
I COMIN FURIES ho sisi tens ccardccceas wwsesksacdOanneeesa 1 2 
Cottage Stuffs ....... asda ivaass veahantaheancneny Maan Onee 
The best Merino ditto, from ceccecenc ce cocccesccces soscece OG. to © I] 
Yard-wide fine ditto, from . seceeee eoncoes coeeeqcegsen A SS 
Wide Pelis se Cloths as low cesecose o40 ceoge cocense BS O 
Lancashire Flannel .. ... Sceeeecetes Ken ee) 0 deems 3 
Stout and fine ditto, from . i 4c .. Gd. to 0 
Real Welch ditto, from ..... 2+. .. as segasnes ee « 4d. to 6 
Moreens as lowas ... 00s 66 6.000800 %0 O6nge obbCe oceeeree £6 9 
Yard and haif-wi ide Green Ba ost Rees nage Swehad sche ° 3 





Various Carpetings, very cheap 
ae coloured Printed Furnitures .... 
OROG 4 occas 6n4bs 0900 ce sesdcecccss 04s 
Good ditto ....... Ekevenee vee 
Ell-wide stout and fine ditto rer cre Tree 
Superfine and stout ditto ....... . 
The best real Long Cloths, from. errrer rire erry 
Superfine imitation ditto ........ 2... 
Good Prints, fast colours ..... coeee 
Superfine and fashionable ditto, ‘from eevee cecsees -.. 8d. to 
Handsome Batieste Dresses, from . . «cess socccece ove 
Cambric Muslin as ve OB ss © 0006 00 0c cece cece to ccee 
Yard and half-wide Jacconet ditto 
Stout Linen Huckaback sendese 
Durable Irish Linen, for shirts ..... see © <ebceeneeess 
Diapers (all Linen) for the Nursery, per piec e, , from eee 
Strong Linen Sheeting, at per yard .... . 4d. and 
Mock Russia ditto, at.......... 6d. and 
Elegant good Gauze Rib bons eeu wbese oe e000 ote cee 
Rich and splendid ditto, exceedingly cheap 
Stout fancy Bonnet NN cist. cas os eoeee 2hd. and 
Rich very broad fashionable ditto . 1.0... eeeee 6 eee 
Scotch fancy Gauze Handkerchiefs, each .... 
Good Silk Barcelona ditto 


an 
oo 


se 








oo 86526 


eeeee ote 





:4d., d., and 


o 





. 8d. to 





ee ee ey 
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steer eee en 
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A lot of large Shawls, at..... eee -.- Is.and] 3 
Real French Cambric Pocket- handkerchiefs, per dozen, ‘from os sta whe @ 
The smaller size ditto 6nd Siu ONG O08 Seede0bs00 0 
Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves ‘(perfect) per dozen, only 2 2 so. 9 
Extra superfine ditto (unrivalled), Only 26+ 6 eeeee se eee eee 2 eee] O 
Excellent perfect Black ditto, per pair ..... ... . 6 
Delicate DONE WORE GIO 6 ac eccctc cere 65 tOes cece 4 
Women’s good White Cotton Hose, from eoeeses 0 
Ladies’ Silk ditto, as low as . . 26. cccccccccees 3 6 
Linen Glass C loths, BOG iis ig Kativn sew e odse 0 2 
Damask Table Cloths } 6 
Good Blankets for the Poor, only $8 
Coloured Counterpanes ....... < sense 1 9 
Large White ORE EN rics eccnmlererenn ts 3.6 
Ww omen’s Cloth sees at digo see eee 0 5 0 
Plaid ditto: vu seve Ja 7 © 





Silk ditto l5s. .... es Satin “dis to cote 24 

An immense Stoc k of "Rich Silk and Satin, and ‘also Superfine Cloth and best 
Plaid CLOAKS equally ~~ in proportion. 

Good Gingham Umbrellas . 26 

Excellent ‘Silk ditto, very c heap. 
The STOCK of FURS is acknowledged the cheapest in England. 

N.B. Benevolent ladies, and Public Institutions, supplied with Charity Articles, 
of every description exceedingly reasonable, for Cash Payments; also Country and 
Foreign Orders (Wkolesale and Retail,) executed with the utmost promptitude and 
fidelity, by Messrs. WAGNER and CHAPMAN, of the EMPORIUM, Greek-street, 
Soho, corner of Compton-street, who have no connexion with any other house, nor 
do they allow of any abatement whatever, the very lowest price being invariably 
affixed to every article. 

P.S. FAMILY MOURNING, in every variety, excessively cheap and good. 

(> It is desirable, to prevent inconvenienc e, that the carriages of the Nobility, 
&c., should set down at the Greek-street (more private) entrance, rather than at 
either of the (more public) entrances in Compton-street, 


EMPORIUM, Nos, 4h and 42, Greek-strect, Scho, Nov. dy 1828, 
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Just Published, by VizeTeLty, BRANsTON, and Co, 
35, Fleet-street, 
Price 5s. bound in Blue Cloth, and comprising as much 
matter as a thick Octavo Volume, The 


OOK or HEALTH. A Compendium 


of Domestic Medicine, deduced from the expe- 
tience of the most eminent modern Practitioners; en- 
tirely divested of technicalities, and familiarised to the 
general reader. 
Price Two Shillings, 

“EVERY MAN’S BOOK,” ror 1829: containing 
Twenty-One New Public Acts, all passed in the last 
Session of Parliament; and a Mass of Information of 
general interest. 

Price 8s. 6d.; or, bound in Silk, with Gilt Leaves, and 
a Frontispiece in Gold on Enamelled Paper, 10s. 6d. 
The Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved of The 
BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Complete Encyclopedia 

of all the Sports, Pastimes, and Amusements, Athletic, 

Scientific, aud Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth ;, 

illustrated with 312 Engravings. 

NOTICE. 

VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co. respectfully an- 
nounce, that they have nearly ready for Publication as 
a HOLIDAY or BIRTH-DAY PRESENT, an in- 
teresting Volume, of a decidedly novel character, de- 
voted to the most elegant recreative and instructive 
pursuits of YOUNG LADIES. 





TO MORROW, 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC, 


Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuow- 
ledge, for 1829. 

Tue Society for the Dirrusion of Userun 
KNowLeEpGeE, on the Ist of January last, submitted 
to the public the Bairisa ALMANAC for 1828. This 
was almost the first attempt in this country to pro- 
duce an Almanac that should not only be useful to all 
classes, and of which the information should be wholly 
of a popular character, but which should be purified 
from the superstitions, prejudices, and indecencies 
which have characterized some of the Almanacs of 
which the circulation has been the most extensive. 

The peculiar character by which the Bririsu AL- 
MANAC is sought to be distinguished, as compared 
with some other of the most extensively circulated Al- 
manacs, is thatof USEFULNESS. Predictions of poli- 
tical events pretended to be known by the aspects of 
the stars, and which are as gross impostures as the 
falsehoods of a vagrant fortune-teller, cannot be usE- 
FUL;—prognostications of the weather, which have 
succeeded to such saws of our ancestors as 

‘If St. Paul be fair and clear, then betides a 

happy year ; 

** If the wind do blow aloft, then of wars we 

shall hear full oft”— 

these cannot be userut—for the prophecy which as- 
serts that it shall snow, rain, or thunder, on any given 
day, is as contrary to truth, as that the weather of any 
given day shall influence the destinies of the succeed- 
ing year ;—tables to shew how the Moon on particular 
days affects certain parts of the body, such as the hips, 
toes, breast, &c., cannot be USEFUL, for they are utterly 
false. But it is useruL to place before all classes 
such matter as the following, which the Almanac of the 
Society contains :— 

1. A CALENDAR, which comprises those days which 
are at present observed, for devotion or business, or 
as public holidays; and no others, 

2. ANNIVERSARIES of great events, and of the births 
and deaths of distinguished men. 

3. Facts RELATING TO THE WEATHER, comprising 
the records of Meteorology in past years. 

4. PracticaL Directions to the UNSCIENTIFIC 
Lover of AsTrRoNOMY, for finding the position of any 
Planet or remarkable Star. 

5. Trpe Tasuies for London, and One Hundred 
other Places. 

6. A TABLE OF THE DURATION AND QUANIITY 
oF Lieut, which enables the reader, at one glance, to 
see what hours are light and what dark, in any given 
night. 

7. Tables of the EQuATION oF TIME, and other ne- 
cessary facts. 

8. Lists oF GARDEN PLANTS IN FLower, and 
VEGETABLES IN SEASON, each month. 

9. Userut Directions touching the preservation 
of Heal'h, and the management of the Garden, Orchard, 
and Farm, 

10. Sound and practical moral REFLECTIONS AND 
Sayin@s, that contain knowledge fit for all, and de- 
serve being remembered. 

ll, A MiscELLANEOuS REGISTER, adapted to’ Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, of the Royal Family, the 
Houses of Parliament, and all the great public func- 
tionaries, whether officers of the State, the Law, or the 
Church, in the United Kingdom ;—Lists of every mat- 
ter in commerce important to a man of business, whe- 
ther in the Metropolis or the Country ;—and a Register 
of the Universities, and other institutions for Edu- 
cation. This department has been greatly extended, 
and the Lists corrected with the utmost care to the 
25th of October. 

12. TABLEs of We1cnTs and MEAsuREs, of TAXES 
and Stamps,.of INTEREST, and of various other im- 
portant subjects for daily reference. 

Matters, such as these enumerated, are truly usE- 
FuL and of indispensable necessity; and whatever is 
technical is explained with clearness and brevity. By 
an equal attention to the exclusion of everything that 
can be injurious, and to the introduction of whatever 
is important to be kuown for the guidance of the daily 
transactions of the coming year, an Almanac will be 
produced which, as far as is possible in such a pub- 
lication, will promote the growth of sound knowledge. 

Tne COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, which the 
Society has also published, and which will be annually 
continued, is a Year-book of general Information, con- 
taining a great body of valuable matter, particularly 
on all subjects which arise out of the Legislation, Sta- 
tistics, and Public Improvements of the current year. 
The volume for 1829 will be ready in the i5th of De- 
cember. Price 2s,6d. sewed. For the Contents, see the 
published Prospectus. 

London: Published by Charles Knight, 
13, Pall-Mall East. 

The terms of supply to Booksellers and other Venders 
of Almanacs, may be obtained by application to this 
Odiice; if by letter, post paid. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 1. 11s. 6d. 
HE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “‘ The English in Italy.” 

“ We do not hesitate to say, that these volumes give 

a clearer insight into Manners, Customs, and the exist- 

ing state of things in France, than twenty volumes of 
Travels.”—Literary Gazette. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 

Subscribers to this Library have the right of choosing, 
from a most extensive and valuable collection of the 
best Books in the various languages, whatever Works 
they may desire, which are regularly forwarded to all 
parts of the Kingdom, or the Continent. They also 
participate in the advantages arising from an imme- 
diate and unlimited supply of the new publications ; 
and may direct the purchase of any Work of general 
interest not previously added to the Library. Accom. 
modations superior to those of any Private Library, 
however large, and at a far less expense. Catalogues 
and Cards of ‘Terms to be had on application. 








This Day is Published, in 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
HE COOK'S ORACLE, a new edi- 
tion, by William Kitchener, M.D. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 

“ We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ 
will be considered as the English Institute of Cookery,” 
—Edinburgh Review, March, 1821. 

“ For practical precepts we recommend particularly 
and chiefly the Cook’s Oracle, in which, along with the 
plainest directions, there is more of philosophy, and, if 
we may so speak, of the literature of Gastronomy, than 
in any work we have seen.”—Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica, article Food, 

“The Cook’s Oracle, we consider as the ne plus'ultra 
of the Science of Eating, and the very acme of excel- 
lence in culinary literature. So much good sense, 
combined with such exquisite Gourmanderie,—so much 
plain pot information conveyed in so truly humorous 
and original a style,—place the Work on the very emi- 
nence of the ample dome of Cookery.”—Monthly 
Review, December, 1821. 

*,* No better proof can be given of the justice of 
the opinions now quoted, than the simple statement of 
the fact, that above 3v,000 copies of the Cook’s Oracle 
have been sold. 

As above may be had,— 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, by Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart., a new edition, 7s. 6d. 

Sr. VALENTINE’S DAY, or the FAIR MAID of 
PERTH, by the AuTtHor of WAvERLEy, second edi- 
tion, I/. lis. 6d. 

CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, by the Au- 
THOR of WAVERLEY, First Series, second edition, 
li. Is. 

A SECOND SERIES of TALES of a GRAND- 
FATHER, will be published on 27th November. 


A REGULAR TRADER, 

OR HOBART TOWN anv LAUN- 

CESTON, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, with leave 

to forward Goods to the latter Place at Ship’s expense 

and Shipper’s Risk, the beautiful, first-class British- 

built Brig, LION, JOHN Mc.LEOD, Commander. 

(late Captain Alexander Kenn.) Lying in the London 

Dock. Has excellent Accommodations for Passengers. 

For Passage and Freight apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall-street. 


pen tees Ok INSTITUTION, 
for supplying the Nobility and Gentry with 
RESPECTABLE SERVANTS, No. 59, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, opposite the British Museum. 

The difficulty of obtaining good and efficient.servants 
is a subject of common and almost universal complaint 
with familes ; in the meanwhile the causes which con- 
duce to that difficulty are too apparent to be misunder- 
stood. 

There can be no doubt that respectable servants in 
every department are still to be found in number equal 
to the demand; but illicit trading in. characters, and 
interested recommendations, have generated a system 
out of which every species of deception has grown, to 
make fabricated characters pass for current! The fre 
quent obtrusions of artful and worthless servants by 
these means have created general distrust in families 
to the prejudice of the worthy and efficient. 

It is a distinguishing feature of this Institution (and 
a practice confined to this Establishment exclusively), 
that it takes no premium from Servants when they en- 
ter their names for places ; the obvious consequences of 
which are, that a greater number of Servants are en- 
tered on these books than at any other place in London, 
and hence the supply more prompt and certain than 
elsewhere; and as no obligation subsists between the 
Institution and the Servants who enter their names, it 
is clearly the interest of the Proprietor to make a se- 
lection of those whose character and qualifications are 
most likely to do him credit. 

A close and rigid investigation is made into the cha- 
racter and qualifications of every Servant whose name 
is entered, and the answers to those inquiries are shown 
to Subscribers, as a primary course by which to select 
those who appear best suited to their purpose, on all 
occasions ; those inquiries, although made with caution 
and strong terms, do not preclude families from any 
course: they may think proper to take for their further 
satisfaction. 

It has been considered an ineligible practice to 
trouble Families by the application of Servants at their 
own houses, because a host of applicants always ob- 
‘rude themselves wherever a vacancy is known to take 
place; to counteract which a convenient apartment in 
the Institution is appropriated to the exclusive use of 
Subscribers, and Servants are ordered to attend them 
at their appointments—this arrangement is, however, 
subject to any other course that may be considered 
more expedient. 

The Female Department is under the management of 
a highly respectable and well informed Matron, from 
whom Ladies will receive the utmost attention. 

Any further information that may be required, may 
be obtained either at the office of the Institution, from 
10 till 4 daily, or immediate answers will be given to 
the favour of inquiries by post. 

It is particularly requested that all letters may be 
post-paid. 








159, Strand, 
ANNUALS FOR 1829, 


ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 


GIFTS. 
C. WESTLEY respectfully solicits an 
@ early application on the part of Subscribers, 
in order to insure EARLY IMPRESSIONS of the Plates. 

I. THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. Among the Engravings are Psyche, 
after Sir T. Lawrence: the Author of ‘ Waverley” in 
his Study, &c.; Monkey, by Landseer, &c. In silk, 
price, 21s. 

Il. THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. Edited by 
ALARIC A. WATTS. With Twelve Engravings of a 
more important size than heretofore, by Robinson, 
Rolls, Pye, Goodall, Edwards, Goodyear, &c. 

The Literary Department composed of Contributions 
from the most distinguished Writers of theday. Bound 
in rich crimson Nik, price 12s, 

Ill. THE BIJOU. With Embellishments from pic- 
tures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, ‘Turner, and 
Stepanoff; alsoby Claude, Primmaticcio, and Holbein. 

And Contributions from some of the most distin- 
guished Writers of the day. Elegantly half-bound, 12s. 

IV. THE AMULET, or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. Edited by Mr. S. C. HALL. With 
Fourteen highly-finished Engravings by the first Artists. 

The Literary Contents contributed by the most emi- 
nent Writers, in Prose and Verse. In a neat case, 
price 12s. 

V. FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. Dedicated by 
permission to H. R. H. the Duchess of Clarence. 

With Twelve highly-finished Engravings, and a Pre- 
sentation Plate. 

Edited by THOMAS PRINGLE, Esq., assisted by 
the most celebrated Writers of the day. In an elegant 
and durable binding, price 12s. 

VI. THE KEEPSAKE, With Nineteen Engravings 
—Ten by Charles Heath, and the remainder by Finden, 
Engleheart, Rolls, Wallis, &c. 

Contributors—Sir W. Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lords Normanby, Morpeth, Nugent, F. L. Gower, and 
Holland: Lockhart, Crofton Croker, Hook, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey. Mrs. Hemans, &c. In 
crimson, silk, price 21s. 

VII. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. With Fourteen 
exquisite Engravings, from designs by Messrs. Martin, 
Leslie, Chalon, Cooper, Daniell, ‘Thomson, &c. 

Upwards of One Hundred Articles in Prose and Verse, 
by the most eminent Writers. An elegant inscription 
Plate. Price 12s. in a case. 

VIII. THE WINTER’S WREATH. With Twelve 
highly-finished Engravings, from rare and curious pic- 
tures, never before engraved. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, M. Howitt, 
Miss Mitford, the Roscoes, Montgomery, Bowring, 
Wiitfen, Delta, &c. Ina case, price 12s, 

IX. THE GEM. Edited by THOMAS HOOD, 
Esq. With Fifteen Engravings, selected by A. Cooper, 
Esq. R.A. 

Contributors—Sir Walter Sentt, C. Lamb, Horace 
Smith, Barry Cornwall, 'T. C. Croker, J. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, J. Bowring, &c. In crimson 
silk, price 12s. 

JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

I, THE CHRISTMAS BOX. Containing an Irish 
Story, by Miss Edgworth, and Contributions by Mrs. 
Hofland, Miss Mitford, Madame de Labourt, Mrs. 
Hemans. 

Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. Small 8vo. 
Price, 6s. 

Il. THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir. Under the Superintendance of Mrs. Alaric A. 
Watts. 

Containing Wood-cuts by G. Cruikshank, and a va- 
riety of highly finished Engravings on steel, among 
which are The Children in the Wood, Dancing Girl, 
English Cottage Door, &c, The Literary Contents sup- 
plied by a great number of eminent authors. 

III. THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Edited 
by Mrs, S.C. HALL. Containing an Engraving of H. 
R. H. Princess Victoria, and several Engravings on 
Steel, besides Wood-cuts. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Hemans, James Montgomery, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hof- 
land, Allan Cunningham, &c. 

IV. LE PETIT BIJOU. Written entirely in French, 
by Mons. D’EMDEN. With Seven fine Engravings. 

Dedicated to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 

V. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. With Eight beautiful Line 
Engravings, under the Superintendence of Mr. Chas. 
Heath. 

Contributors—Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, 
Miss Porter, W. and J. E. Roscoe, D. L. Richardson, 
&c. Price 8s. 

TIME’S TELESCOPE, or the Astronomers’, Botan- 
ists’, and Naturalists’ Guide for 1828. 

An elegant Assortment of Almanacks, Annual Pocket 
Books, &c.in various bindings. 

Also, 1 Vol. 8vo. price 7s. 

MECHANICS’ WEEKLY JOURNAL, or ARTI- 
SANS’ MISCELLANY of Inventions, Experiments, 
Projects, and Improvements in the ureful Arts. 

This work is adapted for the use of Mechanics and 
every kind of working ‘Tradesmen, being entirely de- 
voted to subjects which are practically useful, with the 
necessary Engravings to illustrate them. 

The best Standard Works, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. ; 
all New Books immediately on publication. The Re- 
views, Magazines, and other periodicals. Writing 
Papers of the best quality and lowest prices. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied bya reference 
in Town for payment, will meet immediate attention, 
and forwarded carriage free. 

F.C. WESTLEY begs to request attention to the 
SPECTATOR, conducted by the original Editor and 
Contributors of the Atlas, who ceased to have con- 
nexion with that paper the 8th of Junelast; its tone 
and character eminently fit it for introduction to the 
domestic circles of respectable families. 

159, Strand—opposite the New Church. 








London: Printed by Joseru CLAYTON, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowss, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. West ey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





